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The Relief of Halifax 


(¢4 HANK YOU. Send one million units pneu- 
moniac serum.” This message, flashed over the 
telegraph wires Sunday evening from the stricken 
city of Halifax, tells with dramatic brevity the 

story of the added misery that faced the inhabitants of that 

town and the neighboring village of Dartmouth, when the 
horror of a driving blizzard was superimposed upon the ex- 
plosion of a munitions ship and fire that had already killed 
thousands of people and wrecked thousands of homes. With 
no protection from the snow but houses with windows 
blown out, plaster down, chimneys gone and walls and roofs 
rent, the people of Halifax felt a new menace, less spectacular 
in its coming and slower in its inroad upon life and health, 
but none the less certain and harder to be met adequately. 
Food and clothing are quickly thought of when disaster over- 
takes a community, and generosity promptly transports these 
to the place where they are needed. But the less obvious re- 
sources of medical science are apt to be lost sight of. Even 
here, however, organization has made great strides in the 
past ten years and the necessaries of medical comfort are 
usually found on the first trains that enter a devastated area. 

Pneumonia, however, has not been regarded as a usual con- 

comitant of disasters and therefore has not been planned for 

on a large scale and in advance. 

When newspapers announced last Saturday morning that 
a blizzard was halting rescue work in the shock and fire- 
ravaged city, the Department of Civilian Relief of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross had already dispatched a number of car loads of 
supplies and a strong group of skilled relief agents to assist 
in this work. To W. Frank Persons, director-general of 
civilian relief, the coming of the blizzard meant one thing— 
death from exposure and from the slower processes of 
pneumonia. He therefore telegraphed to the authorities at 
Halifax with whom he had been in touch, asking whether anti- 
pneumonia serum was needed. Not until 8 o’clock Sunday 
night did the answer, quoted above, reach him. 

Within fifteen minutes Ethan Allen, manager of the Atlantic 
division of the Red Cross in New York city, had been reached 
by telephone at his home and advised of the request. “The 
names of the half dozen places in the United States where anti- 
pneumonia serum is made were given to him. Several of these 
are in New York city, one in Philadelphia. With Mr. Allen, 
at his home, was John Magee, director of military relief for 
the Atlantic division, and to him Mr. Allen turned over the 
securing of the serum. 
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When the request for a million units was made to the 
places where it is manufactured, only amazement was forth- 
coming. Anti-pneumonia serum is a comparatively new 
product of preventive medicine. It is not spoken of by the 
profession in terms of units, as is anti-diphtheria serum; more- 
over, a million units was declared to be an unheard of amount. 
Three of the four places communicated with—the Rockefeller 
Institute, the New York city Department of Health and the 
Lederle Laboratories—had only enough for a few patients and 
to send this to Halifax would be to deprive persons equally 
in need nearer home. 

A fourth place, the H. K. Mulford Company, manufac- 
turing chemists of Philadelphia, held out a slightly brighter 
hope, however. By noon, Monday, word had come from the 
plant of this concern that 850 ampuls of their anti-pneumo- 
coccic serum, or enough for several hundred patients, was 
available and could be shipped that day. “This quantity, there- 
fore, was immediately purchased and by Monday evening was 
part of a train load of other supplies that had left New York 
city, under the direction of the Atlantic division of the Red 
Cross, for Halifax. 

The sending of this serum was only one of the dramatic 
and unusual incidents that occurred in the early days of meet- 
ing what has proved to be the greatest disaster that ever befell 
a Canadian city, and one of the greatest that ever happened 
in the western hemisphere. “The prompt act of the Public 
Safety Committee of Massachusetts in sending not only a 
large quantity of glass and putty for broken windows but also 
twenty-five skilled glaziers to put it in, was another. ‘The 
sending by the American Red Cross of a complete X-ray outfit 
and an operator accompanying it was a third. In spite 
of the isolation of Halifax for several hours following the ex- 
plosion and the fact that, as usual in large disasters, reliable 
details of the damage were lacking. the imagination of two 
countries seemed to leap to the event and people everywhere 
were found thinking concretely of the specific needs to be met. 

Help came quickest, of course, from places near by. Maine, 
separated from Nova Scotia by New Brunswick and the Bay of 
Fundy, was in a particularly strategic position. The governor, 
Carl E. Milliken, sent on Friday 2,000 blankets and 1,000 
cots from the state military store, as well as 8,000 other 
blankets from Bangor, all consigned to the Red Cross at 
Halifax. A few hours later he offered to the Red Cross 
400,000 square feet of beaver board, ten tons of putty, 200,000 
pieces of window glass and 10,000 rolls of tarred paper and 
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roofing paper. ‘These were accepted, forwarded on Saturday 
and used for temporary repairs of dwellings, windows and 
roots. . 

Massachusetts, 450 miles away: by water, was equally 
prompt. At 9 o’clock Thursday night, the day of the ex- 
plosion, a special train of the Massachusetts Public Safety 
Committee left Boston with 1,100 pairs of pajamas, 350 hos- 
pital shirts-and a large quantity of medical supplies. Friday 
night a special Red Cross train left the same city carrying 
twenty-five doctors, including two obstetricians, sixty-eight 
nurses and eight orderlies. A third train left Providence 
Saturday morning with sixty-two surgeons, sixty nurses, ten 
orthopedic surgeons and two hospital social workers. “he 
doctors and nurses from Providence were part of the per- 
sonnel of the Red Cross Naval Base Hospital organized in 
that city. 

These are only a few of the first measures of assistance. 
From other American cities, from Nova Scotia, from New 
Brunswick and Canadian points farther away, similar help was 
offered or sent. “Lhe population of Halifax itself, recovering 
quickly from the stun of the explosion, organized itself for 
relief. Mayor P. F. Martin, of Halifax, and E. F. Williams, 
of Dartmouth, aided by leading citizens, formed temporary 
relief and reconstruction committees, so that by the time help 
began to arrive from the outside the work of rescue was 
already under way and there were organized bodies with 
which to cooperate. 

The: American Red Cross was able to send to Halifax a 
particularly strong administrative committee. This com- 
mittee is now in charge of all the relief and reconstruction 
work to be done by the Red Cross. Its services were accepted 
by the citizens’ relief committee of Halifax. The chairman 
is John F. Moors, president of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, the-institutional member of the Red Cross for New 
England. Mr. Moors identified with the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross and chairman of its 
emergency relief committee. He was in charge of Red Cross 
relief following the Salem and Chelsea fires. The secretary 
of the committee is C. C. Carstens, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Other members are: William H. Pear, general agent of the 
Boston Provident Association; J. Prentice Murphy, general 
secretary of the Boston Children’s Aid Society; Miss Rowe, 
of the Boston Associated Charities; Katherine McMahon, 
associate director of civilian. relief for the New England 
division of the Red Cross, and Janet Thornton and Miss 
Emerson, of the social service department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

With this committee have gone several other persons ex- 
perienced in disaster relief, five or six hospital social service 
workers and seven highly experienced office secretaries. “To- 
gether, these constitute a group of well-equipped and ex- 
perienced heads for the operating units of the Red Cross work 
and a nucleus of competent office help. 

Mr. Moors and his immediate staff left Boston Thursday 
night on the special train of the Massachusetts Public Safety 
Committee. They reached Halifax Saturday morning and 
immediately got into touch with the appropriate authorities. 
Perhaps no better idea of the conditions found upon their 
arrivals can be given than by quoting the telegram sent by Mr. 
Moors to Mr. Persons Saturday morning: 


is also 


We arrived this morning and have been in touch today with 
Premier Borden, Governor Grant, Mayor Martin, Justice Harris and 
many public-spirited citizens. They are deeply moved by the gen- 
erosity of the American people. A promising relief committee with 
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appropriate sub-committees is now being organized. The people here 
seemed pleased by thus getting started toward the control of the 
problem. The number of dead and severely wounded is not yet 
known definitely. It has been determined after consultation that I 
should suggest that immediate medical and other needs are now so 
well supplied by your generosity and otherwise that further contribu- 
tions of relief supplies, doctors and nurses should await specific re-~ 
quests from here. You may safely send window glass. 


taining full equipment for a five-hundred bed hospital. ‘This 
equipment was that of the Base Hospital No. 5, organized 
in Boston by the American Red Cross. Everything for this — 
hospital except iron beds was sent, including mattresses, © 
blankets and sheets, pillows, pillow cases and a full supply 
of surgical dressings and bandages, surgical instruments, etc. 
The five cars of this train contained also thirty-one cases of 
sterilized dressings, 1,000 bed comforters, 50,000 sterilized — | 
compresses and sponges, 2,500 gauze bandages, 3,000 con-~ 
valescent gowns and robes, 1,000 pajamas, 1,200 surgical bed — | 
shirts, 1,200 sweaters, 1,100 mufflers, 1,000 pairs of socks, - 
500 wristlets, 628 trench caps, 830 helmets, one bale of ab- 
sorbent cotton and one case assorted bandages. 

As early as | o’clock Friday afternoon a special Red Cross 
train flying the Red Cross flag and marked Relief for Halifax 
left New York city. Captain Boyd, of the United States 
army, was in charge for the Red Cross, accompanied by Mr. 
Russer, of the Atlantic division of the Red Cross, who has~ 
charge of the Red Cross warehouse for supplies in New 
York. ‘The train carried 500 cots, 5,000 socks, 3,000 bed 
socks, 10,000 sweaters, 100 cases of clothing for infants, chil-— 
dren, men and women, underwear and outer-garments, 10,000 
blankets, twenty cases of disinfectants, twenty cases of 
bandages, sixty cases of surgical supplies and a carload of food-— 
stuffs, carefully selected. 

On Saturday the Secretary of the Navy, by telephone, 
offered to the Red Cross 10,000 blankets then at the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Navy Yard; and 20,000 blankets which he | 
said, could be spared from the New York Navy Yard. The 
Red Cross, while greatly appreciating this generous and con-_ 
siderate offer, had not found it necessary by Monday to ask ~ 
for blankets because 50,000 had already been sent by it. So- 
tar as the stoves are concerned, decision will be reached on_ | 
advice from Mr. Moors. It seems, however, obvious that_ | 
new stoves will not be required until new houses are erected, — 
and that this shipment should not be made in a way to inter- 
fere with the more rapid movement of lumber, glass and_ 
clothing. 

Over the week-end two carloads of additional clothing was — 
collected at New York city, all newly purchased and con-_ 
sisting principally of shoes, stockings, boots, rubbers and under-— 
wear. ‘These are mainly for women and children. The ship- | 
ment included also 800 overcoats. “This all left New York 
Monday evening, carrying also the anti-pneumococcic serum 
mentioned at the outset. 

The Red Cross learned on Sunday that five carloads of 
glass were packed and ready {or shipment in. Maine—two at 
Bangor, two at Augusta and one at Gardiner. These had 
not been moved, owing to congestion of traffic. By calling 
this condition to the attention of railroad officials in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Persons secured the immediate movement of this 
glass. In the event that the glass is not otherwise contributed, 
it is probable that the New York city Mayor’s Committee 
on National Defense will desire to contribute the cost of one 
carload of this shipment. In addition to these five carloads 
of window glass, 1,496 cases were shipped from Boston Sunday , 
on the S. S. Calvin Austin, chartered by the Massachusetts 
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Public Safety Committee which contemplated sending -1,200 
more cases on the S. S. Northland sailing from Boston on 
Tuesday. There is no present information which warrants 
additional shipments of window glass at this time. On the 
same steamer the American Red Cross is sending 25,000 
blankets. 

On Sunday the mayors of Halifax and Dartmouth issued an 
appeal to the people of Canada for $25,000,000 for restoration 
of the means of self-support to destitute families and for re- 
construction of dwellings. Following this the Red Cross an- 
nounced that it would make no independent appeal for funds. 
The government of Canada made a preliminary appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for immediate relief in Halifax. 

On Monday the estimate of casualties made by John F. 
Moors, Red Cross representative in Halifax, was 2,000 or 
more dead, 3,000 severely wounded, besides these, 5,000 or 
more homeless. “The estimate contained in the New York 
Times of Tuesday was: Known dead, 1,280; unaccounted 
for,.1,920 ; wounded, 6,000; homeless, 25,000. ‘The prefatory 
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note to Mr. Deacon’s article below shows that the Halifax 
disaster, compared with other disasters to single communities, 
is unparalleled in toll of human life, while in property loss 
and homelessness it is not remarkable. 

These figures afford some basis for estimating the amount 
of material reconstruction that will be needed. They afford 
very little for estimating the amount of economic restoration 
that will be required to put the stricken families back upon 
their feet. Many of those killed are children, but many too 
are breadwinners. In this country, notably in the Triangle 
Shirt Waist fire in New York city, genuine efforts have been 
made following a number of disasters to restore families to 
a condition of independent and permanent self-support; lump 
sums have sometimes been paid them (in the Triangle fire 
$4,000 and $5,000 were paid to some families) and some- 
times other means have been adopted. Whether Canada will 
see her task in this light is not certain now. If she does, the 
prospect is that she will need more money than she now 
realizes. 


When the City Burns 


By J. Byron Deacon 


anes the immediate and most pressing necds of Halifax, in the days just following her over- 


whelming disaster, have been met, and looking to the future of relief and rehabilitation in that 


stricken city, the paragraphs here given may have a definite value. 


They are portions of a chapter on 


Fires from the advance sheets of a book entitled Disasters, to be issued by the Russell Sage Foundation 
on January 1. Several months ago, J. Byron Deacon, secretary of the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity, and now serving, on leave of absence, as division director of Red Cross Civilian Re- 
lief for Pennsylvania, began the preparation of this compact and thoroughly readable little volume. It 
will cover every type of disaster on this continent following which the American Red Cross has been 
called upon for relief and service, such as disasters at sea, mine disasters, floods, fires and tornadoes. 
How far experience in the United States is going to apply to the terrible plight of Halifax, her 
citizens and those of the rest of Canada must be the judges. In some ways her situation is unparalleled. 
The chapter here quoted does not deal, though others will, with relief of survivors following upon 
heavy loss of human life. Property loss and homelessness, as it happens, have been the outstanding fea- 
tures of city-wide fires in this country. In Halifax, both of these are merely added to the tragic toll of 
lives. The following figures, also supplied by Mr. Deacon, will make comparisons easy: Chicago 
fire, 300 lives lost, 100,000 persons homeless, 17,450 buildings destroyed, property loss, $192,000,000; 
San Francisco, 498. lives lost, 200,000 persons homeless, 28,188 buildings destroyed, property loss, $500,- 
000,000; Chelsea, Mass., 19 lives lost, 16,000 persons homeless, 2,835 buildings destroyed, property loss, 
$17,000,000; Salem, Mass., 2 lives lost, 16,000 persons homeless, 1,792 buildings destroyed, property 


loss, $14,000,000. 


HE abrupt flight of men, women, and children from 

their dwellings and places, of employment to refuges 

in parks and open spaces, their houses and furniture 

perforce left a prey to the flames, the separation of 

tamilies in the haste and confusion of the rout, the agony of 
fear and suspense until they are reunited, the utter dependence 
upon others for shelter, food, and clothing—this drama of 
the refugee is a characteristic which city-wide fires have in 
common. Fires such as these work sudden, violent, extensive, 
and prolonged interruption of the normal community life. 
They destroy vast stores of tood and other necessities, dislo- 
cate transportation, disorganize business, throw thousands out 
of employment, and create relief problems which the pros- 
trate community is unable to meet without outside assistance. 
With scarcely less rapidity than the advance of the flames 
or the flight of the refugees comes the formation of relief 
forces, first within the ill-fated city itself and then, as the 


news of the calamity spreads and seizes on the imagination and 
sympathy of the public, in other cities and towns and states. 
Not a few impromptu local committees, each rallied around 
some forceful man or woman and each working independently 
of the others, enter the field and essay such relief activities 
as seem to them of most importance. No doubt in the very 
first days following disaster, these little bands render sub- 
stantial help in meeting the great press of obvious and imme- 
diate needs, but their period of real usefulness is short-lived, 
and by continuing to maintain a separate existence after it 
has passed, as usually happens, they seriously hamper the exe- 
cution of more comprehensive relief measures. 

The imperative first step in the organization of the relief 
forces which must be taken by the fire-stricken community 
is the appointment of a provisional central relief committee. 
The membership of this committee should include citizens 
of such commanding prominence as to assure the entire confi- 
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dence of the community. It is of primary importance that men 
and women of broad experience in philanthropic and civic 
work should have a place on it, since they more than any other 
group in the community know the helpful resources of the 
city and how to invoke them in behalf of those in distress. 
The prompt appointment of a central committee and the im- 
mediate announcement of its creation by official proclamation 
of the chief municipal officer, establishes confidence through 
the assurance it gives that relief plans are under way and in 
the hands of responsible persons. It also operates as a de- 
terrent of the tendency to multiply relief committees and pro- 
vides an official medium for the collection and disbursement 
of relief funds and supplies. 

The provisional nature of the committee should be clearly 
understood, since freedom to form a more permanent organiza- 
tion after the relief problems created by the calamity have 
been gauged and the persons most capable of forming and 
executing the policies of rehabilitation have been discovered, 
is an indispensable element of effective administration. More- 
over, the way is left open to place on the permanent com- 
mittee representatives of outside forces such as the common- 
wealth, committees appointed by other municipalities and 
trade bodies, officers and special agents of the American Red 
Cross, and individuals from other parts of the country who 

‘have had wide experience in disaster relief. “he experience 
of San Francisco, Chelsea and Salem, Mass., bears uniform 
testimony to the fact that the individuals and agencies who 
join hands with the community from without have given 
aid in the formation of local policies and have brought vision 
and constructive ability to the work of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. 

It is inadvisable to attempt at the outset an elaborate and 
detailed relief organization. In San Francisco, where this 
was done, the administration of relief was handicapped and 
retarded. The completion of organization should await de- 
termination of the extent and nature of the problems to be 
solved and the forces which can be applied to their.solution. 
This does not mean that the central committee should not 
act with the utmost promptitude and decision—for prompt 
and decisive action is the key to the control of the situation. 
It does mean, however, that the committee should, at the be- 
ginning of relief operations, confine itself to the execution of 
tasks of immediate importance. 

Among the first duties of the committee are to see that 
the military are called out, to keep order, and to be responsible 
for feeding and sheltering refugees. In San Francisco the 
United States army, and in Chelsea and Salem the National 
Guard, rendered extensive and efficient service. While the 
United States army and the state militia are not relief agen- 
cies, they nevertheless possess discipline and organization and 
command of supplies which enable them to feed and shelter 
large bodies of refugees more promptly and adequately than 
could be done if the task depended upon the formation of a 
special relief body. ‘The city should be placed under martial 
law. The military officer in command should be made a 
member of the central committee and power to seize needed 
supplies should be vested in the committee; saloons should be 
closed, the sale of liquor strictly prohibited, 
severely penalized. 

Food and shelter are the necessities which must first be 
provided. Many of the fugitives will find temporary shelter 
for themselves with relatives or friends, or will be taken into 
the homes of strangers. In Chelsea, the night after the fire, 
relief workers were struck with the sudden disappearance 
of a large proportion of the refugees, and in San Francisco 
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there was an immediate and extensive exodus of refugees to 
suburban points. But large numbers, and where the stricken 
city is inaccessible to other communities the vast majority, 
will depend upon the relief forces for the provision of food — 
and shelter. Many of the fugitives will take refuge in churches, 
schools, and other public buildings, as well as in parks, public 
squares, and vacant lots. ‘These people must be marshalled 
and colonized in refugee camps, at first in tents and later in 
frame barracks or inexpensive small cottages. Administra- 
tion of these camps should be delegated to the military. 
Wholesale feeding of the refugees will be at first inevitable, 


and it, too, should be undertaken under the direction of the 


military. If the food supplies given prove inadequate, sup- 
plies should be confiscated. It may also be necessary to com- 
mandeer trucks for their carriage. None so well as the army 
can handle at the outset the tremendous task of organizing 


the unloading, storing, local transportation, and distribution — 
of relief supplies, but later the work can be continued by 


civilians as one of the administrative branches of the central 
committee. 

Moreover at the earliest possible moment, as has already 
been noted, wholesale distribution of food from relief stations 
should be supplanted by orders for groceries, as well as cloth- 


ing and other necessaries, on the relief stores, and as soon 


as possible on local merchants. In San Francisco a food 


card was issued to each family. 


drawn, the margin of the card which bore the numerals 
from 1 to 31 was punched to indicate the date. One or more 
social workers should be assigned to each relief station for 
the purpose of interviewing and advising all applicants and 
recording essential information regarding them. 
these means food distribution can be systematized, supplies 


conserved, repeaters eliminated, rations adjusted to the size ~ 
of families and to special dietary requirements, food charged — 


for or discontinued when families recover a measure of inde- 
pendence, and the ground prepared for the more careful con- 
sideration and individualized treatment of need which char- 
acterize the rehabilitation period. 


The distribution of clothing, blankets, bedding, cooking — 
has been at the outset, like the distribution of ; 


utensils, etc., 


food, wholesale and indiscriminate. Within a very short 


time, however, it should be possible to introduce a system | 


of requisitions on the central relief warehouse. 
Transportation is the fourth major task of emergency relief. 


It has been said already that a large number of refugees flee — 
There are | 


the city, even before the conflagration is over. 
many, however, who are held there by lack of means but 
who wish to go to relatives or friends elsewhere, or to com- 
munities where they believe opportunities of employment 
await them. A bureau of transportation should be created, 
for which an operating official of a railroad would perhaps 
make a satisfactory executive. 


problem of transportation is one not merely of securing re- 
duced rates and of seeing that people are assisted through the 
details of schedules, tickets, etc., but primarily of determining 


whether the welfare of the applicant will be advanced by | 


sending him to the desired destination and of making sure 
that he will not there become a public charge. 

Among the tasks of emergency relief, that of safeguarding 
health is of vast importance. Army medical officers and} 
Red Cross nurses will provide adequate sanitary supervision 


The card bore the name : 
of the authorized recipient, the name of the station at which » 
it was to be presented, and the date of issue and expiration. — 
Each card was good for ten days, and when rations were — 
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and medical care in the official refugee camps. Special sani- 
tary regulations should be prepared and extensively circulated. 
Civil health officers should be made responsible for the most 
intensive sanitary inspection and rigid enforcement of these 
regulations outside the camps. These measures bear such 
an intimate relation to the protection of health that a com- 
munity cannot afford to leave the task in the hands of politi- 
cal job-holders. It is advisable for the central committee to 
detail to each relief station a physician or group of physi- 
cians whose services shall be available for medical examination 
and treatment of the sick. Nurses ought to be assigned to 
the districts, where they can render important service in the 
conservation of health by reporting all cases of suspected in- 
fectious disease and by interpreting the sanitary. regulations. 

The establishment of an employment bureau to facilitate 
the placement in other industries of those whose regular em- 
ployment has been indefinitely suspended by the fire is a 
necessary part of relief administration. During the emer- 
gency period, it may be advisable for the executive committee 
to grant the employment bureau a sum to be disbursed as 
wages to those men and women for whom it seems wise to 
provide temporary work instead of relief. “The work should 
be necessary and in the public interest, but of a kind that 
can not be undertaken under municipal auspices and is not 
properly a charge against a private corporation or individual. 
A danger to be guarded against is the tendency of such em- 
ployment to delay the return of men to permanent jobs. 

The period of emergency relief must be regarded as having 
terminated when temporary shelter has been provided for the 
homeless in army tent camps, barracks, and other available 
places, when the distribution of food and clothing has been 
extended to cover all current needs, health having been safe- 
guarded meanwhile by rigid enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions, inspection, prompt isolation of those suffering from 
infectious disease, and an impromptu medical and nursing 
organization, and when transportation to other communities 
has been arranged for those who appear likely to provide 
for themselves more quickly and completely by removal from 
the stricken community. 

At this point, relief administration passes to the tasks of 
rehabilitation. ‘There is always danger that the emergency 
status may be continued longer than necessary and conse- 
quently that the starting or rehabilitation may be unduly de- 
layed. Such delay involves extensive waste of funds, pro- 
longs the discomforts and privations of refugees, and retards 
the return of the community to normal life. ‘These grave 
evils can. be avoided only by instituting early in the emergency 
period a study of the rehabilitation problem and the formula- 
tion of definite plans. It is especially important that the 
relief committee associate with it for this purpose represen- 
tatives of the American Red Cross and others who have 
had experience in rehabilitation work in other large disasters. 

The object of rehabilitation relief is to assist families to 
recover from the dislocation induced by disaster and to regain 
their accustomed social and economic status. Emergency aid 
takes into account only present needs, rehabilitation looks to 
future welfare and aims not to restore losses but to open op- 
portunities. The relation of the recipient to the giver of 
emergency aid is one of passive acceptance, but in rehabilita- 
tion relief the relationship must be one of active and intelligent 
cooperation. Neither those who are incapable of self-help 
nor those who possess the resources or enterprise to recover 
from misfortune without assistance are proper candidates for 
rehabilitation relief. 

The more lasting distress caused by city-wide fires arises 


from the destruction of houses and household goods and the 
suspension of business, employment and wages. “Therefore 
the tasks of rehabilitation lie in the direction of stimulating 
the return of workers to employment as rapidly as business 
recovery opens industrial opportunities (curtailing and dis- 
continuing relief at the earliest practicable moment bears a 
vital relation to restoring normal business conditions) ; of as- 
sisting artisans and small proprietors to resume self-support, 
by grants and loans for tools or business equipment; and of 
promoting the rebuilding and refurnishing of homes. 

Accurate information regarding the present and previous 
income of each family, its physical conditions, previous occu- 
pation, amount of losses, resources in savings, insurance, real 
property, ability and inclination of relatives to help, and its 
own plan for'the future, is the essential basis for determining 
whether rehabilitation grants should be made and in what 
amount and for what purpose. If experienced social workers 
are in charge of district relief offices, much of this information 
can and should be recorded through’ interviews with members 
of families who apply at these stations during the emergency 
relief period. But interviews with members of families should 
be supplemented whenever possible through reference calls 
by social workers upon those who can throw further light 
upon the family situation—not because of mistrust of the 
family’s own statement, but because experience has shown 
that full data from varied sources enhance the helpfulness of 
relief. San Francisco demonstrated that even in disasters 
affecting scores of thousands, it is possible to make investiga- 
tions which will include at least one source of information 
besides the family itself and that the effectiveness of aid varies 
directly with the thoroughness of investigation. 

The nature and extent of the rehabilitation problem can be 
gauged in part from the records made in the district stations 
during the emergéncy period. And since it is assumed that a 
persistent effort will be made to reduce the volume of appli- 
cations at relief stations at the earliest possible moment, the 
inclusiveness of registration will be determined by the prompt- 
ness with which it was instituted. But not all who will need 
rehabilitation assistance will have applied for emergency aid. 
It may therefore be necessary to adopt some means of reach- 
ing those in the refugee camps who have not been registered, 
to determine whether they are able, unassisted, to re-establish 
themselves. One way of accomplishing this would be to un- 
dertake a general census of unregistered refugees. It should 
be recognized, however, that this may result in artificially 
stimulating applications for relief. 

When the size and nature of the reconstruction work 
and the sum available for this purpose have been determined, 
or at least approximated, the relief committee should prepare 
a rehabilitation budget, estimating the sum required for each 
branch of work, and on the basis of appropriations authorized 
by the executive committee, should adopt tentatively a 
schedule of grants to be made to refugees for housing, busi- 
ness, and other rehabilitation purposes. It should also de- 
termine which activities are of most vital importance in re- 
storing families to normal channels of life, and press first for 
the accomplishment of these. While grants ought, so far as 
possible, to be adjusted to the requirements of individual fam- 
ilies, for the purpose of starting them toward self-support 
by meeting just that part of the burden they are unable to carry 
alone, nevertheless tentative limitation of grants is warranted 
as an expedient for avoiding liberal aid for the early comers 
at the expense of later but equally needy applicants, wherever 
an unknown volume of later applications is anticipated or the 
ultimate size of the relief fund is uncertain. It is advis- 
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able to require each candidate for rehabilitation to form his 
own plans for the future and to indicate definitely what use he 
proposes to make of the grant in carrying out this plan. Nat- 
urally before making a grant, the relief committee will satisfy 
itself by an agent’s investigation and its own deliberations 
that the plan is feasible. A follow-up study of the rehabilita- 
tion grants, made after the San Francisco fire led to the con- 
clusion that in many of the instances where recipients of 
grants had not succeeded in becoming self-supporting, the 
failure might have been averted had the grants been reinforced 
by wise personal counsel and guidance for a few weeks or 
months. 

A most urgent and costly phase of reconstruction is that 
of withdrawing the refugees from the official camps and 
other places of temporary shelter and re-establishing them in 
permanent dwellings. In San Francisco it was found that the 
refugee population fell into four classes, and that it was neces~ 
sary to make different provision for the rehousing of each 
class. There were (1) those who had previously been self- 
sustaining and property owners; (2) those who, while not 
owning property, had been self-supporting and who possessed 
initiative; (3) the-non-property owners who evinced little 
stability or enterprise or capability of making effective use of 


financial aid for the erection of a permanent home; (+) the 
chronic dependents. 
The method employed in assisting the first class was by 


offering to pay those who were otherwise unable to rebuild 
33 1-3 per cent of the cost of a dwelling, provided the grant 
did not exceed $500 and the house was built on their own 
property within the burned district. The procedure was for 
the applicant to submit his plan for approval and if approved, 
upon completion of the house according to specifications, the 
money was paid over. 


“the 


The second class was helped by what was known as 
grant and loan plan.” 


The housing committee, assuming that theirs was in the highest 
sense rehabilitation work, perfected a thorough system of investiga- 
tion of all applicants. It defined its purpose to be: “To assist 
families in need of proper shelter to obtain a home suitable to their 
wants and in proportion to their earnings.” In placing the grants 
and loans, its theory was to give aid so as to stimulate the recipient 
to use it for the distinct benefit of his family. In a case where a 
family had heavy burdens and a limited income, money was granted 
outright When there was reason to believe that a recipient could 
repay a part of the large amount needed, a grant was frequently 
supplemented by a loan. In some cases the applicant de- 
posited part of the cost of the house to be built, which was supple- 
mented by a grant or loan. In other cases, the applicant being unable 
to make a deposit, the committee bore the entire first cost of the house. 
Many were aided who had no real estate before April, 1906, but 
purchased or leased a lot in order to build. The loans 
ranged from $37 to $595, as the committee found it wise to % 
plan so that the amounts given or loaned should be such as would 
meet the actual needs revealed by a careful investigation. A reliable 
bank was enlisted to see that the loans were properly executed, 
mortgages recorded, and monthly instalments collected [San Fran- 
cisco Relief Survey, page 254. New York, Russell Sage Foundation 
Publication, Survey Associates, 1913.] 


The grant and loan policy had the beneficial effect of stim- 
ulating a large number to purchase lots and erect homes of 
their own who otherwise would scarcely have been likely to 
do so. 

Class 3, by tar the greatest in numbers, was less capable 
of self-help than eithér of the preceding classes and was ap- 
propriately enough the first to receive housing help. Within 
eleven months of the fire, 19 tenements with a capacity of 650 
persons, +,000 three-room and 1,500 two-room cottages, had 
been built by the committee at a cost of approximately $55 
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per room. A large number of the cottages had served for 
temporary shelter of the refugees, supplanting tents at the — 
approach of the rainy season. Ultimately, over 5,000 of 
these cottages became permanent homes, for the most part, 
of class 3 families, under an agreement whereby the occupant 
was to pay for his cottage in monthly instalments of approx- 
imately six dollars for a three-room and four dollars for a 
two-room cottage. The amounts paid in instalments were 
later refunded to those who purchased lots to which they Te-§ 
moved their little homes. 
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Naturally among the first to be differentiated from the gen-— 
eral mass of refugees had been the homeless and friendless ~ 
aged and infirm and other dependents of the fourth class. The : 
city almshouse -being overcrowded, when they were ret vedie 
from the special tent colony where they were first sheltered ) 
they were placed in temporary barracks until finally trans- 
ferred to a permanent home for the aged and infirm which 
was erected by the relief committee. 


Manifestly it is neither necessary nor possible for the relief 
committee to undertake business rehabilitation among the class - 
of large or prosperous moderate sized proprietors. It is to be 
presumed that these groups possess resources which will make — 
self-recovery possible. In business rehabilitation the proper —* 
field of the committee is among those who previously had _ 
been self-employing in a small way of business as keepers of © 
shops, stands, eating places, or lodging houses, as vendors, 
etc., who had sustained total or seriously crippling loss of 
equipment through the fire, and who had no other way ~ 
of supporting their families. At San Francisco the rehab- - 
ilitation committee formulated the following policy: i 


1. The committee is not disposed to set people up in business in 
which they have not previously been engaged, although it is possible 
some exceptions will have to be made. 

2. Estimates of amount necessary to start a business must be cut to” 
the lowest practical figure. 

3. References and other evidence should be required that applicant 
is capable and that request is reasonable. 

The general aim of (the) committee was to supply the 
right sort of man with money enough to pay one month’s rent, to buy 
the necessary fixtures, and to cover a deposit on stock or on machinery 
or instruments. The applicant went into debt for the rest of his 
equipment, with the idea of discharging the debt little by little from 
ee of the business. [San Francisco Relief Survey, pages 171 
and 173. 
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The committee made over 1200 grants, 
from $50 to $500. 


A bureau of special relief, which should be established be- 
fore the emergency period is ended, has been found to be an 
indispensable part of organization for rehabilitation work. It 
is the function of this bureau to meet the many and often 
urgent needs which fall outside the scope of housing and 
business rehabilitation. After the food distribution from — 
district stations has been discontinued, the bureau of special 
relief assumes responsibility “for providing material aid to 
those who continue to be in need. The relief is provided by — 
issuing orders on local merchants. ~~ 


ranging in amount 
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Following city-wide fires, it is necessary to district the city 
for relief purposes. An office and a staff of social workers 
must be maintained in each district, under the executive direc- | 
tion of a supervisor and the general oversight of the commit- ~ 
tee on relief and rehabilitation. In each district there should — 
be a consultation committee composed preferably of those who, — 
previous to the disaster, were active in the social work of the 
neighborhood. The function of these district advisory bodies — 
is to consider unusual and difficult family problems and to 
make constructive suggestions respecting treatment. 
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RGANIZED social endeavor for the poor is no 
new fad in China. One who reads Chinese may 
find in the long encyclopedic series of books on the 
metropolitan province of Chihli, compiled by Li 
Hung Chang, two volumes on the History of Philanthropic 
Work and Famine Relief. “This describes over 2,000 years of 
social work. The doctor’s thesis of Y. Y. Tsu on The Spirit 
of Chinese Philanthropy, published in the Columbia Univer- 
sity series, tells of a people who, in every generation, have 
given their money generously to relieve human suffering. 

There have long been village cooperative societies to feed 
and clothe the poor. In many Chinese cities there are orphan- 
ages and poorhouses supported by local boards of trade, each 
merchant being assessed for their upkeep. “The provincial 
governments have their institutions supported by taxes. 

Yet in spite of a great volume of philanthropic work, the 
tact remains that poverty and distress in China are far more 
acute than in western nations in normal times. ‘This is due 
both to the terrible economic pressure on the people and to the 
lack of knowledge of relief methods. While conditions in the 
lowest slums of our great industrial cities are, in some ways, 
more unsanitary and perhaps equally filthy, poverty and desti- 
tution in the Flowery Kingdom are far more general and 
more commonly seen. 

It is impossible to go down the streets of the large cities 
without being accosted by repulsively filthy beggars, who 
sometimes display great sores and distorted limbs. Certain 
|whole classes of working men are, moreover, in a state of 
practical industrial slavery. It has been estimated by one who 
knew China well that probably one-half of her population 
lacks adequate daily food. Four times in my six years of 
China, I saw men actually dying of hunger on the public 
streets of the capital. Even leaving out of consideration the 
vast areas of constantly occurring famine, conditions in other 
parts are far worse than in prosperous Peking. Edward A. 
Ross’s chapter on The Struggle for Existence in his remark- 
able book, The Changing Chinese, has vividly depicted this 
terrible fight for existence on the part of millions of people. 

In considering the organized agencies for relief in such a 
city as Peking, the investigator is confronted with two sets of 
institutions: those that represent age-long effort to help the 
|poor, and those that directly or indirectly have been affected 
|by the call of a new era. 
| In one government poorhouse of the former type, off a 
preat court, were three low one-story buildings. In this were 
nen and boys of the very poorest beggar type. They were 
oractically prisoners, never being allowed to leave their stifling 
}rooms for the street. Men and boys were herded together, 
ying on the “kang,” or long bed, which is in reality a raised 
rick floor occupying two-thirds of the room. ‘The keepers 


} ‘Mr. Burgess’ first and second articles were published in the Survey for 
September 8 and October 13. 


CONVICT IN SHACKLES LOOKING THROUGH THE PEEP-HOLE IN 
THE DOOR OF AN OLD-FASHIONED CHINESE PRISON 


were of the lowest type. Cofhns, which in old China were 
objects honored and not to be avoided, were piled up in the 
courtyard ready for the next victim of disease and under- 
nourishment. 

One of the modern Chinese college boys who visited this in- 
stitution with us said that he had no conception that any such 
places existed in China. “The Chinese scholar and official 
knows no more how the other half lives than does the average 
man of similar classes in America. 

In another institution of the old type were +00 men and 
women, divided, of course, in separate courts. The 200 men 
and boys were together in groups of 30 or more in large bare 
rooms. “They were given no work to do and had no choice 
but to sit month in and month out on the long “‘kangs.” Such 
conditions inevitably produce sodomy and vice. I was told, 
although I could not verify it, that the younger women were 
sold into lives of prostitution by the police guards who are in 
charge of the discipline of the institution. These inmates 
were from the beggar and dependent classes and had been 
herded in from the streets by the police. Undoubtedly some 
of these ancient institutions are better run, but we did not 
find any such in Peking. 

A striking contrast to these old poorhouses is the Private 
and Public Industrial Poorhouse for Boys, situated in the 
west Tartar city in Peking. It is financed partly by govern- 
ment funds and partly by the contributions of merchants. I 
have often rambled through its spacious wooded grounds and 
walked across its large, well-equipped athletic field, through 
its well-lighted and airy schoolrooms and its industrial shops. 
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CHINESE POORHOUSE 
Dependents and beggars who are herded in off the streets 
by the police are kept here practically as Bese nes. They 
have poor food and no work to do 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Five hundred books a day are drawn out from the total of 
nly 5,000 volumes on the shelves of this, the only public 
hbrary in the city of Peking 


PRISON INTERIOR 


About seventy men are crowded into this one room. The 
only movement allowed them ts to go-out into an adjoining 
court-yard about the size of the room 
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The superintendent of this institution was trained in Japan| 
where he learned the minute details of administration and diss 
cipline so scrupulously followed in public institutions in thas 
oriental Germany. Its carefully detailed regulations, which? 
I have before me, show that three kinds of boys are admitted | 
poor boys, 8 to 15 years old; blind and crippled boys; dis | 
eased boys. The lessons are of two kinds: 1. General educat 
tion, including language and literature; ethics, including)| 
filial piety, faithfulness, modesty, loyalty to friends, and honor= 
simple mathematics; simple painting; drill and singing. 2. In 
dustrial work. 2 

The daily schedule is carefully worked out, with exact} 
hours for rising, meals and retiring. Arithmetic and penmans | 
ship are given one hour.a day, military drill and singing tak®| 
another hour, while industrial work occupies four and one 
half to five hours daily. The trades taught, as | remembe# | 
them, were hat-making, cloth-weaving, belt-making, tim 
smithing, laundering, carpentry, printing and soap-making® 
There are carefully trained instructors and good equipment ir 
each department. 

In one corner of the large grounds is a modern infirmar> 
where a physician, trained in western medicine, holds his dail» 
clinic for those of the 400 boys who are in need of his services | 

Adverse criticism of this great institution, now ten year 
old, is not on the efficiency of its practical management, but o® 
its mechanical way of dealing with the boys. The manager # 
extremely concerned over the fact that he found it very hars 
to change the character and ideals of its students; he said tha 
the beggar’s inheritance is very difficult to eradicate. Soms 
ot his best students, when released, went back to the old was 
of living, neglecting the trades which had carefully bees 
taught them. ; 

In the same city is a small and far less pretentious institul 
tion, the Peking Orphanage, with 50 small boys and 5%, 
girls. ‘This is under the direction of a dozen young Chines 
officials and business men, for the most part American col. 
lege, graduates. V.K. W. Koo, the Chinese minister to thi 
United States, was, up to the time he received his preser 
appointment, president of the orphanage. ‘This institution, iv! 
the perfection of its detailed administration, is equal to the on 
described above, and has also the great asset of the kindly an 
homelike atmosphere created by the matron, Mrs. Feng, 
woman of noble Christian character, who has given her life t 
this great work without material compensation. She is th 
sister of the late General L. Chang, the leader of the popula 
anti-opium movement of China. General Chang was the 
moving spirit among the directors of the orphanage during h> 
life. Not only is sewing and domestic science taught th 
girls, and weaving the boys, but the spirit of love and servieé 
characterizes all the relationships of this large family of om, 
hundred children. { 

I have at present no way of knowing whether or not thy 
ancient philanthropic movement dealt with the alleviation c 
the dense ignorance of the great mass of China’s people @ 
well as their physical needs. From olden days there has bee 
a real democracy of education, running parallel to an aril 
tocracy of learning. This paradox is understood when or 
realizes that anybody who had leisure to learn could take th 
examination for classical degrees and, if successful, might be 
come an official of the highest rank. In spite of this democra@ 
of origin, however, those of the scholar class, when once the 
have attained their place of prominence, constitute a rez 
aristocracy. 

In the Chinese mind, virtue and worth were very closell| 
related to perfection of scholarship. Practical interest in th 
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THE PEKING ORPHANAGE——A MODEL INSTITUTION 


Conducted by a group of young officials, most of whom are graduates of American universities. < ! 
Chinese minister to the United States, was president of the orphanage up to the time of his leaving China. 


V. K. Wellington Koo, the 
Fifty boys 


and fifty girls, most of whom were rescued from the Hankow fire during the first revolution, are trained in industrial classes 


and are given a good home. 


The matron of the orphanage, Mrs. Feng (at the left of the back row in the picture), is the sister 


of General L. Chang, the great anti-opium reformer 


intellectual welfare of the great mass of those who, for eco- 
nomic reasons, lacked time for an expensive education, was 
not a marked characteristic of the old China. 

In the new China, however, there is a radical change of em- 
phasis. The aim of the government is clearly towards uni- 
versal education and extension of the already numerous 
modern primary schools, so that all the children of China shall 
have the chance to possess at least the elements of western 
knowledge. 

‘The Chinese government has, of course, realized that this 
ideal cannot be immediately put into practice and that some- 
thing must be done at once to reach the great mass of the 
totally uneducated citizens, who have not had the opportunity 
to study the new ways of western learning. To meet this 
emergency, some years ago in Peking, and in many other large 
cities, the board of education founded a series of free public 
Hsuan Chiang So, or lecture halls. In Peking there are eight. 
The lecturers are selected from those who have had at least 
a primary school education. They are put through a six 
months’ course in the elements of western thought, studying 
such subjects as geography, the principles of democracy, pub- 
lic hygiene and modern history. 

Some of these lecture halls are well equipped with maps, 


globes, a small modern library, desks, benches, blackboards 
and small exhibitions. The lectures, however, are frequently 
of a very diluted and unserviceable character. I chanced into 
one of these halls on a Saturday afternoon and took my place 
among the large group of jinrikisha coolies, peddlers and street 
loafers. The subject of the address was ancient events in the 
reign of an emperor who lived 3,000 years ago. ‘The thin 
veneer of western learning was soon forgotten by the old- 
style scholar when he began his public discourse. 

These halls, however, might be used to great advantage by 
trained groups of intelligent citizens including college stu- 
dents. Moreover, the thousands of school buildings through- 
cut China, now used only in the mornings and early after- 
noons, are as capable of being made into community centers 
as. are the schoolhouses of America. In fact, the press- 
ing needs of the vastly ignorant populace of China constitute a 
challenge for this sort of work even greater than the similar 
challenge in the United States. 

One need only walk through a Chinese public bazar and 
see hanging in rows the dried snake-skins that are to be ground 
up into powder and used for medicine, and inspect the 
needles of the old Chinese medical practitioners, to realize 
that there has been little of any “medical science” in China. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR BOYS 


This government institution not only provides a good home, but teaches trades to four hundred dependent boys. The head of tt 
was trained in the philanthropic institutions of Japan and all its teachers have had modern training. The sanitation and health 


are of the best. 


An athletic instructor has charge of the modern playground shown in this picture 
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That by process of trial and error, however, some good reme- 
dies have been discovered and are being constantly applied, 
there can be no doubt. 

The methods of public relief for the sick and maimed among 
the poor have been as haphazard as the medical practice. 
Only in recent years has there been any considerable organized 
effort by the government or by private citizens either to re- 
lieve those who were sick or to remove the causes of disease. 


Medicine Old and New 


With the coming of the new age in China a whole crop 
of new medical institutions has sprung up. In Peking there 
are many of them. ‘The North City Government Hospital 
was founded in 1907. It employs, for its ward of twenty 
beds and its free dispensary, five doctors trained in western 
medicine, largely graduates of Japanese universities, and four 
experts in the old Chinese medical practice. Each patient may 
choose between western treatment and the old Chinese -reme- 
dies. Our guide told us that out of every five hundred patients 
about one hundred would choose the old way, and that the 
proportion using the western medicine was gradually in- 
creasing. 

It is to be confessed that the rusty surgical instruments in 
the operating room and the general deserted look of the insti- 
tution made it hard for us to believe either in the efficiency of 
the doctors or in the story told us by the attendants of the five 
or six hundred patients coming each day for treatment. We 
were told that this institution cost three thousand dollars, 
Chinese currency, a month to run. 

To a similar government hospital in the southern city of 
the capital’ there is attached a medical college which has 
twenty students. Of the seven professors, six received their 
training in Japan and one in Europe. There are also a num- 
ber of small private dispensaries in Peking. Some years ago 
a group of old-school Chinese doctors clubbed together and 
founded what is known as the An Hui private dispensary 
(An Hui Ssu Yuan). These doctors treat patients every 
morning, giving advice free, but selling the medicines pre- 
scribed. 

A most interesting private medical college and dispensary, 
called the.Chinese and Western Helpful Philanthropic Asso- 
ciation (Chung Hsi Chiu Chi Tsu Shan Hui), was founded 
by four old-style Chinese doctors some eight years ago. In 
the day-time they treat patients in the public dispensary, and 
at night they lecture to fifty students who are attached to the 
institution. “These students, who learn medicine by observation 
during the day and in the classes at night, pay two dollars, 
Chinese currency, per month. Each patient pays six coppers 
(about two American cents) for treatment. Some western 
medicines are used, but principally the old Chinese remedies. 

This paper does not deal with the large amount of medical 
work in Peking already done with such efficiency by foreign 
missionaries and others. The Union Medical College, 
founded by the London Mission, and the French and German 
Hospitals have made a demonstration of what can be done by 
well-organized medical institutions. The founding of the 
Rockefeller Hospital in Peking will mean a new era in the 
work of missions and of foreigners generally in China and by 
its reflex influence in the native medical institutions. The 
Chinese, as we shall see in the case of prisons, when once they 
decide to adopt in a thorough-going way the western meth- 
ods, will themselves found a thousand well-run institutions for 
every one which the foreigners start. 

The changed social customs relating to women are among 
the most striking evidences of transition in China. During the 
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years just after the revolution there were especial evidences of | 
change. For the first time in history, women were seen ad- 
dressing the people on the streets and in lecture halls. The 
famous Shanghai ‘“‘dare-to-die”’ group of young women, banded 
together to do their part in overthrowing the hated Manchu 
rule, women bomb-throwers and the. leaders of the woman 
suffrage movement were among the most ardent of the revo- 
lutionists. In the new education in China the little girls 
have their place in the primary grades, and many high schools 
for women have been established. In Peking there is a 
well-conducted normal high school for women and even a 
special women’s law college. 

This rapid change of social status is not without its dan- 
gers. In the large cities thousands of young girls live—in col- 
ay from home, a condition 
never before existing in China. A new world is opening out 
to them. A Peking Chinese daily newspaper, in an editorial 
on the dangers of the sudden change, told this story: An old 
scholar, dressed in the conventional flowing silk robes and 
wearing his large tortoise-shell glasses, was walking on top 
of the Peking city wall, a great mass of brick fifty feet high 
and fifty across. He chanced to meet a college student walk- 
ing arm in arm with one of the modern young college women. 
The old scholar made straight for the couple and knocked the 
young man down. He then explained to the much disheveled 
youth and to the crowd: that had gathered: 

“T am taking this unusual method to protest against the 
breakdown of ancient and sacred customs which this couple, 
walking arm in arm in this public’ place, represent. In the 
old days, when men followed the teachings of the sages, such 
shamelessness as this—man and maid arm in arm in public— 
would not have been tolerated for a minute. Right in this 
sort of action is the cause ef the present terrible weakness of 
our land.” 

The transition from the iron hold of ancient customs to 
modern free relationships is fraught with remarkable oppor- 
tunity for progress and with very evident dangers to social 
morality and the whole basis of family life. 

There have perhaps been no more moral men and women 
in the world than the Chinese. As in other lands, however, 
the double standard held sway. Married women were pro- 
tected on every hand. Loyalty to the marriage relationship 
was and still is universal on the woman’s side, and is still 
perhaps superior on the husband’s side to the prevailing stand- 
ards of Europe and America. As in other oriental lands, 
however, the segregated district is tolerated and, in the case of 
Japan and China, a licensed institution. 


Freedom and License 


Since the revolution the number of men who frequent the 
great red light district in Peking has, I am told by a high au- 
thority in the police department, increased by 100 per cent. 
The increase has come largely from among the official and 
student classes. he new freedom, as was the case in America 
and France after their revolutions, ushers in not only better 
and more progressive institutions, but a temporary era of 
license. The influence of western novels and example is no 
small factor in causing this increased evil. Moreover, the 
enthusiasm and energy generated by the new life of the re- 
public has almost no wholesome recreational forms in which 
to express itself. The amusement centers of China’s great 
cities are too frequently closely connected with and located in 
the red light districts. So far as I know, no careful study of 
this increasing problem of vice and of its relationship to lack 
of wholesome recreation has been made. 
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In Peking a hopeful feature in this situation is that the gov- 
ernment itself has taken measures to relieve the worst condi- 
tions in the red-light district. The police department has 
founded a “door-of-hope” (Chi Liang So), a well-run in- 
dustrial home for girls. Any inmate of a brothel who has been 
cruelly treated may apply to the police board to be admitted 
to this institution, and the police frequently rescue girls from 
the worst houses and put them here. “Unfortunately,” the 
police official told me, “the place is too small. Instead of one 
hundred, we have need of a home for several hundred.” A 
careful inspection of this place showed an apparently well run 
and clean industrial home. Weaving, sewing and other 
handiwork are taught. 

On the street outside the Chi Liang So was a large board 
on which were the photographs of the older girls. Anyone 
who could prove his ability to support one of these girls, se- 
lected from the photographs, might take her as his wife or as 
a secondary wife (legal concubine). While this latter aspect 
of the “door of hope’’ shows distinctly its limitations, still an 
institution which does no more than promote from prostitute 
to secondary wife is of real value. Furthermore, I was told 
that the young women are free to refuse the prottered hand 
of the suitor. 

Our prison reformers in America think that they have 
found the worst conditions on the globe, but they would 
have been surprised a few months ago if they could have gone 
with the writer and a foreign friend to one of the prisons of 
China’s capital. It was a rainy day, and our ’rikisha coolies 
pulled us slowly up Hatamen street and off into a narrow 
alley. We came presently to a great wooden gate and were 
challenged by two guards in blue uniform. We had our per- 
mits and were ushered in through two wide courts to the 
inner court, at the north end of which was a high stone plat- 
form with a large red table upon it. On the steps beneath 
the platform a large number of men, women and children 
were seated. ; 

Here behind the table was the prefect’s seat, and there jus- 
tice or injustice had been dealt out to the citizens of the north 
district of Peking for generations. On one side of the table 
was a little vase, containing a few strips of wood, about six 
inches in length. “These, we were told, were given to the 
famous yamen runners, when they were sent to fetch a pris- 
ener, or to give an order from the judge. We passed behind 
the judgment seat and were met by no less a person than the 
district judge himself. He politely invited us to enter his 
private apartments and expressed great surprise that we had 
come in the rain, something which few Chinese gentlemen 
would have done. He was still further surprised when we 
insisted upon seeing the prison adjoining the yamen, in spite 
of the rain. 


Prisons for Punishment 


AFTER going through several courts, we came to a great iron 
door. It was opened by the judge’s servant. Inside was a long, 
narrow court, ten by twenty feet. We saw no one as we en- 
tered, but were nearly overcome by the odor. On the left 
side, on closer observation, we discovered a dirty little room 
with a black, smoking stove, which was the kitchen for the 
prisoners. “Iwo cooks, bare to the waist and with their feet 
chained together, were preparing the evening meal. ‘The 
next room, we were told, was used by a few of the prisoners, 
whose offences were of a lighter kind, for industrial work. 
Four rule-weaving machines were being slowly run by chained 
prisoners. 

On the other side of the court was a building occupied by a 
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large number of men seated on the wooden floor. We were 
told that they were seventy in number, and that each one must 
serve a term of from three years to the life sentence. I have 
never seen human beings who looked less like men than did 
these. Their dirty faces were absolutely expressionless; their 
hair had not been cut for many months. “They were bare to 
the waist, and some of them wore handcuffs as well as chains 
on their feet. I did not stay long in the thick air of this 
foul prison, but asked my questions after we were out of the 
court-way. If our visit did no other good, our remarks at 
least helped in getting a hair-cut for all these prisoners, for 
when a few days afterwards I asked Gilbert King, of the 
Methodist Mission, to take the photographs which illustrate 
this article, he found that every prisoner had a close-clipped 
head. 


Prisons for Reformation 


Ir I had been a “globe trotter,” the first thing to do after 
such a visit would have been to generalize on the terrible con- 
dition of all Chinese prisons and to argue from this the utter 
hopelessness of the entire Chinese race. But it is fortunate 
that no such conclusion was reached, for within a few days a 
very different sort of a prison was discovered. 

Driving in a carriage to the other end of the city, down 
past the walls of the great Temple of Agriculture, one comes 
to a high white-washed wall surrounding an area of fifteen to 
twenty acres. On alighting from the carriage, one is welcomed 
by the polite prison guards. We were shown at once to the 
reception room of the chief warden, who was seated at a long 
table covered with an elaborate spread. Photographs of the 
prison were on the walls. The warden, after the few polite 
inquiries always customary in China, was willing to discuss 
the merits of the prison system of Europe or Japan with us. 

At length we were ushered into the central prison rotunda, 
from which we could look down the five wings. Along the 
sides of these wings were the rows of cells. As we walked up 
and down, we saw outside each door neat little cards giving the 
name and the offence and the term of service of each occu- 
pant. We were told that the worst prisoners were put by 
themselves, and that the others were in rooms in groups of 
from two to seven prisoners. We went into several of the 
larger rooms. “They were forty by thirty-five paces. Each 
cell was spotlessly clean and lighted by electricity. Each cor- 
ridor had its own washroom, which was also a model of 
cleanliness. At the end of each of these long corridors are the 
larger rooms, where the industrial work was going on. Car- 
pentry, weaving, iron and brass work, printing, lithography, 
bamboo and wicker work, tailoring, shoe-making and book- 
binding were the trades taught. The rooms were well aired 
and well lighted. 

We were next shown to the immense dining room, where a 
large proportion of the 500 prisoners could sit down to meals 
together. “The warden went quite into detail about the menu, 
which was certainly most substantial and graded in amount 
according to the behavior of the prisoner. He next con- 
ducted us to the large bathroom, which each prisoner uses at 
least once a week; and to the dispensary, where we inter- 
viewed the Chinese doctor, trained in Japan, who reported in- 
telligently on the health conditions of the prison. 

We had not expected to find religious instruction as well as 
general education provided in a Chinese prison, but on the 
second story of the main building we were ushered into a large 
assembly room, with rows of seats elevated gradually to the 
rear after the fashion of a college chemistry lecture room. 
Each bench was surrounded on three sides by wooden parti- 
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tions, so that ‘the prisoner, when seated, could look only in one 
direction and that straight forward, over the head of the 
man in front of him. 

On the wall which the prisoners faced were five paintings. 
The middle painting was of Confucius, in robes of blue. At 
his right were Buddha, in yellow, and Laotzu, in white. 
While at his left was Jesus, in a brown robe, and Mohammed, 
in green. ‘The warden explained that these paintings had been 
made by one of the prisoners, at the warden’s own request. 
Every Sunday there is a lecture on Confucianism lasting half 
an hour. Then the prisoners are left in silence. They are ex- 
pected to gaze at the religious leader they may choose and to 
fix their thoughts on his teachings. “The warden explained 
that he believed there is good in all religions and that each 
prisoner ought to get as much good as he can from the religious 
leader in whom he trusts. 

On the same floor was a series of school rooms, where the 
usual subjects are taught to all inmates under eighteen years 
of age. 

On our way out the warden showed us his system of regis- 
tration. For each prisoner he had an index card, finger- 
prints, photograph, careful measurements of the head and 
various other minutia. As we went out of the last doorway, 
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the warden said: “Just step into this room and I will show 
you the way China used to conduct her prisons.” He pro- 
duced three or four of the old, long execution knives and 
various instruments of torture reminiscent of the Spanish In- 
quisition. He spoke, of course, as if these were relics of the 
far past. 

If we had been “globe trotters,’’ now again would have been | 
our time to generalize on the prisons of China, but unfortu- — 
nately we had seen that other, old-style prison just three days 
before. = 

Here, in the same city, we have two institutions, one of old — 
China, similar to those which she has had for hundreds of years, 
and one which the late Charles R. Henderson, the great prison 
reformer, said was comparable to the best prisons of Europe. 
There seems to the Chinese mind little inconsistency in hav- 
ing these two so near together. In education, politics, religion 
and industry there are the same contrasts. But those who 
know the real China know that some day, not so far distant, 
the better types and those which are most profitable and bene- 
ficial to the Chinese people, will be the sole survivors. 

The timely aid of a few well-trained American social 
workers may make this transformation more rapid and more 
sure. 


Making the Bargain 
Some Tendencies toward Collective Action 
in Non-Union Shops 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


és HIS stuff about the worker desiring to participate 
in management—it’s all bunk and poppycock. He 
wants nothing so much as to be saved from re- 
sponsibility. He hates responsibility. If he can 
get out of it, the average wage-earner won’t even take a better 
job with more pay if it is going to upset his habits a little and 
make him think.” 

That is what a very successful manufacturer told me last 
summer. Of course it was collective bargaining that he was 
talking about, although he insisted on calling it “participation 
in management.” His point was that it is not only unneces- 
sary but extremely foolish. Joint conferences with the em- 
ployes to consider wages? Stuff and nonsense! The fixing 
of the wage is a problem of management. What has the wage- 
earner to do with that? 

A few days afterward a man in the executive offices of a 
very large manufacturing corporation told me of a rather 
interesting incident. The men in one of the many depart- 
ments of the huge factory drew up a petition asking for 
more pay. It had already been decided to raise their wages, 
but when the petition was presented to the superintendent he 
refused to receive it. He told the men that to circulate or 
receive petitions was contrary to the policy of the company, 
and that they would have to withdraw their names and come 
to him as individuals. Most of them, accordingly, withdrew 
their names. Some refused to do so and these were dis- 
charged. 


The man who told me the story had nothing directly to do 
with the handling of men, but the situation interested him. ~ 
How could the interests of the company suffer by the circu- © 
lation of petitions? He went to the general manager and 
asked him if such a procedure were really contrary to the 
policy of the company, and he was told that it was not! 

This was obviously a factory in which there was no “par- 
ticipation in management.” But it might be hard to show 
just how shop efficiency had been increased by this “‘kaiseriza- 
tion” of the plant. ‘There was not even a well-understood 
policy unless it was the oft-quoted one of “putting the fear of 
God” into the working force. 

Bargaining with the employes cannot be avoided. There 
is a contract, expressed or implied, between every employer 
and the men on his payroll, and the courts will enforce it. 
There must be, therefore, some sort of a meeting of minds, 
an agreement, or a bargain. 

One method of making the bargain that is very common 
was described by the late Harrison G. Otis, owner of the Los 
Angeles Times, in testifying before the Industrial Relations 
Commission. “Free, independent, non-union, unfettered labor,” 
said General Otis, “is the true condition for the free-born, 
unenslaved American workman to live under. He has the 
right to be free under the constitution and the laws of his 
country—free to work where and when he will in his own 
trade or pursuit, when engaged to any employer of his choice, 
and at such wages as the two, standing face to face, may mu- 
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tually agree upon. . . . The independent workman acknowl- 
edges allegiance to no union or labor combine whatever. . . . 
He is not a ‘joiner’ and pays no dues unwillingly. . . . He 
is a free workman, a free citizen and a worthy son of the 
republic.” 

But in many cases the terms of the bargain between the 
employer and this free worker are arranged by one of the par- 
ties without consulting the other. It’s small consolation to be 
“free” when that means that you have no voice in making 
your own contracts. “The freedom under the constitution for 
the employes mentioned above to petition for redress of griev- 
ances was unquestionable. But they were not free to do it in 
the shop where they worked. They got a raise in wages by 
executive order, but not because they were free bargainers. 

It’s an old story—this of the shop where there is no talking 
back; where the bargain is not signed but posted on a bulletin 
board. Against such autocratic methods the unions have been 
fighting for years, in many cases with notable success. But 
now a new story is being written, and because it represents 
a change in thinking that is fundamental its importance 
greatly exceeds the tangible progress so far made. “The new 
story is being written in those shops and factories where, how- 
ever insignificant, there is a dawning recognition on the part 
of the management of the necessity of conference between the 
employer and the employes. In the last few years this idea 
has taken root in quarters where it could least have been an- 
ticipated, and it seems to be growing. Its expression ranges 
from occasional conferences for advisory purposes solely, 
where the situation is wholly controlled by the employer, to 
direct negotiation and bargaining, with power in the hands of 
the employes exceeding in many ways that of the workers in 
a union shop. 

Richard A. Feiss, of the Clothcraft Shops in Cleveland 
remarkable shop in many ways—has always believed in indi- 
vidual bargaining, with final decisions made by the company 
officials. It is of more than ordinary significance, therefore, 
that within a year there has been organized in Mr. Feiss’ 
factory an employes’ “advisory council.” Each division of 
the shop elects a representative to the council. Weekly meet- 
ings are held at which grievances or other matters of interest 
to the employes are discussed, and if any matter is considered 
of sufficient importance the opinion of the council is laid be- 
fore the company officials. ‘Thus the council “advises” the 
management, and the management then decides what to do. 

This may not appear to be very different from the old 
method, after all. The testimony of a witness in one of the 
hearings before the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations a few years ago seems in point. The witness was a 
most belligerent advocate of individual bargaining. ‘The 
counsel for the commission asked how a man with a grievance 
could get a hearing, and the testimony ran as follows: 

Witness: ‘He comes individually, he himself, or his as- 
sociates; if there are a number of them they appoint a com- 
mittee.” 

CounseEL: “And when they appoint a committee, do you 
deal with the committee as such?” 

WITNESS: Yes, we do.” 

CounsEL: “When the committee brings a grievance up 
to you for adjustment who finally determines whether or not 
there is a grievance and what shall be done in the matter?” 

Wirness: “We discuss it, pro and con. If the men make 
out a fairly good case and have a real grievance, we try to re- 
dress it; we do redress it. If the men haven’t a good case, 
we try to talk them off their feet; if they yield, as they do in- 
stead of striking, they go back to work. That is the end of it.” 
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CounsEL: “Who decides as to whether they have a good 
case or whether they have no grievance at all?” 


Wirness: “Well, if we are sure they have not a good 
case, we decide it.” 

CouNSEL: ‘You decide it?” 

Witness: “And we deny the application.” 


But there is, after all, an important difference between this 
sort of individual bargaining and the discussions between the 
management and the advisory council set up by Mr. Feiss. 
There is no collective bargaining at the Clothcraft Shops, it is 
true; and the advisory council is just what its name implies— 
decisions are made by the management. The important dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that Mr. Feiss has recognized the 
necessity of getting advice from his employes as a whole. He 
could get it from individuals before. Now he has gone out 
of his way to encourage the formation of a representative body 
through whom the opinion of the whole body of employes can 
be transmitted to him. 


House and Senate in a Factory 


ANOTHER tendency in this direction is to be observed at the 
Prince-Biederman Company in Cleveland, manufacturers of 
cloaks and suits. There a so-called House and Senate have 
been established. The rank and file of employes belong to 
the House. The Senate is made up of foremen. The two 
houses meet separately; bills have to be passed by both and 
then go up to the executive for approval or veto. 

This interesting device does not provide collective bargain- - 
ing either. Some rather absurd claims have been made for 
it as a “democratic” organization. hat, of course, is just 
what it is not. While the form of democracy may appear to 
exist on account of the analogy to the government of the 
United States, it should be noted that the Senate and the 
executive in this case both represent the employing interest. 
The Senate may deadlock the House, therefore, on any meas- 
ure of real significance, but if it should be caught napping 
there is the executive veto—and there is no provision for 
passing a bill over the veto. 

But this scheme, too, reflects the growing recognition of the 
justice of the employes having some voice concerning the con- 
ditions of their employment. There is perhaps better recog- 
nition of the same principle in the plant of the White Motor 
Company and the factories of the McIlwain Shoe Company. 
In both companies executive officers invite into the office, from 
time to time, different groups of employes for the discussion 
of the particular problems confronting them. In this way, a 
large proportion of the employes eventully come into direct 
contact with the responsible officers of the company. 

The general manager of a large manufacturing company 
said to me recently: ‘Unquestionably there must be some ma- 
chinery by means of which communication between the men 
and the boss may be facilitated. “he question is, how are we 
going to get it? My idea is that the contact should be just 
as direct as possible. That’s why I object toa union. It 
muddles the issue to deal with men not in our employ. I'll 
give you an example of how it can be done. : We are working 
double shift, twelve hours on each shift. Some of the skilled 
men in one department wanted to change to three shifts. 
They notified the superintendent and he arranged to talk with 
them at the only time that it was possible for them to meet, 
Sunday morning. The superintendent told them he was will- 
ing to make the change but didn’t know where he could find 
the extra men. He asked them if they did, and if so, would 
they get them. The men making the request hadn’t thought 
of that. ‘They considered it awhile and then agreed with the 
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superintendent that it couldn’t be done, at present. They 
told him that they would hold their proposal in abeyance 
pending a change tn conditions. 

““That’s my idea,” he concluded, “of the way things of that 
sort should be done. Through conference, the men were 
made to understand the question.” 

A considerable advance over these more or less vague be- 
ginnings is the plan in operation in the mines and plants of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. Here extensive machinery 
has been set up for negotiation between representatives of 
the employer and of the employes. The Rockefeller plan 
was described in detail in the SURVEY of October 6. Its lim- 
itations were there pointed out. But it was also shown what 
a forward step the plan represents from the conditions prevail- 
ing before its institution. 


Dickering Through an Employes’ Council 


A PLAN somewhat similar, but with machinery far less 
elaborate, exists in a factory in the Middle West. An “em- 
ployes’ council,” with one member for every fifty employes 
elected by popular vote, not only ‘‘advises” with the manage- 
ment, but bargains with them on all sorts of subjects, inclu- 
ding wages. Last winter, in a series of conferences, a new 
wage scale was agreed upon. ‘The initiative was taken by the 
employes’ council, which drew up a wage scale and submitted 
it to the firm. A passage in the letter from the executive 
committee of the firm acknowledging receipt of the proposed 
scale, indicates very clearly the friendly relationship that the 
plan seems to have developed between the employing inter- 
ests and the employes. “The passage reads: 


The executive committee has received your communication of Jan- 
uary 12, and, since that time, has spent many hours in conference 
over your wage recommendations appearing in that letter. The 
executive committee appreciates the opportunity of reviewing your 
recommendations, and also appreciates the conscientious effort made 
by the factory council in preparing these recommendations. We 
believe that the frank exchange of information between the executive 
committee and the other employes of this factory cannot help but 
increase the feeling of good will, which has always been so charac- 
teristic of this factory. 


The executive committee welcomes the frank expression from the 
other employes through their representatives on the factory council on 
any question involving this business. It will give any question sub- 
mitted careful consideration and will reply to the employes and be 
equally as frank in rendering a decision, either for or against any 
recommendations made. 


It is clear that these plans and methods of bargaining stop 
a long way short of treating the employe with full confidence. 
In every case the situation is really controlled by the employer. 
He is willing to accept advice from his employes; he is willing 
sometimes to go further and set up elaborate machinery 
through which the employes may register their opinion; he is 
even willing that negotiations should at times go far in the 
direction of collective bargaining, but usually he keeps the 
power of final decision in his own hands. In a situation where 
mutual confidence and good will is the thing most essential 
to satisfactory relationship, the attitude of the average em- 
ployer, even the progressive ones whose methods have here 
been discussed, is usually one of distrust toward his own 
employes. Some power he can grant them, but not too much. 

But there are employers who have confidence in the men 
and women on their payrolls. It may be that there are not 
many such; indeed the average employer can give you very 
convincing reasons why he should not have full confidence. 
But those employers who do believe in their employes enough 
to trust them with power, tell me that they have discovered a 
remarkable secret, which is this: confidence breeds good faith. 

There is a very interesting factory in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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It isn’t such a large factory, but there is a big idea under its 
roof. A. S. Bond, president of the Packard Piano Company, 
told me that about four years ago he had some labor trouble. 
Two hundred and sixty men were employed in the factory, 
and the difficulty grew eventually to a strike and lockout. 
After the trouble had been patched up, Mr. Bond 
realized that it would not have occurred if the men 
had had confidence in the management. He decided that 
in some way he had failed. “The most important thing be- 
fore him then was to win back the confidence of his men. 
Mr. Bond thought that in order to do this it would be neces- 
sary to call in the aid of some outsider, who did not have the 
handicap of having participated in a controversy with the 
An experienced industrial engineer was secured and the 
plan of having regular conferences with the whole working 
force was established. It was not difficult to meet two hun- 
dred and sixty men face to face. 

For a while weekly meetings were-held at which either 
the engineer or Mr. Bond spoke. “The employes were en- 
couraged to speak also, and to express their opinion. By this 
method a different spirit was slowly built up, and now when- 
ever either side has any proposition to make to the other, a 
meeting is called and they talk it out. 

At the beginning of the establishment of this method of 
dealing with the men, the factory was operated on the basis 
of the ten-hour day. Mr. Bond proposed to the men that 
hours be reduced to nine and that production be maintained at 
the old level. “his was discussed and the men voted to give 
it a thirty-day trial. Being piece-workers, the matter was of 
importance from the standpoint of the pay envelope. At the 
end of thirty days they voted the plan a success. After this 
had been in effect a year, Mr. Bond proposed that they go 
to an eight-hour day on the same basis. —The men were some- 
what skeptical about their ability to maintain full production 
on an eight-hour day. They voted to give this plan a sixty- 
instead of a thirty-day trial; again they succeeded, and the 
plant is now upon the eight-hour basis. 

As time went on, various improvements were worked out; 
some by the management and some at the suggestion of the 
men. A plan for encouraging the men to work as economic- 
ally as possible took the form of an offer to share with them 
any decrease in labor cost that might be effected. There is 
very careful cost accounting, and every month a dividend is 
declared, based upon the saving in labor cost over the same 
month of the previous year. ‘This saving is divided equally 
between the men and the management. In two years, under 
this plan, hours have been reduced from ten to eight; the 
number of men employed has been reduced from two hundred 
and sixty to one hundred and sixty, and the efficiency is so 
great—due to the shorter work day and the improved methods 
that the production is the same as before. 


Where the Men Do the Firing 


AY THE same time there has been a strong tendency toward 
democratic methods in the shop. The management, Presi- 

ent Bond tells me, has now given up altogether the right to 
discharge men. Some time back, there were five men whose 
work was not up to standard and who, from various points of 
view, seemed to be undesirable employes. Instead of discharg- 
ing them, a meeting of the employes was called and the presi- 
dent addressed them, stating that these men had not made 
good and asking for the advice of their fellow-employes as to 
what action should be taken. The matter was discussed for a 
time. One man seemed to express the opinion of the group 
when he told the president that while he agreed that the men 
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were not doing their work properly, he thought they ought to 
have another chance, and he moved that they be given two 
weeks in which to make good. ‘This motion was adopted by 
unanimous vote. As a result, three of the men changed their 
tactics and became desirable employes and two quit volun- 
tarily. Mr. Bond states that the right to discharge men has 
been permanently abandoned by the management. Any man, 
he declared, with whom the working force as a whole can 
stand it to work, the management ought to be able to tolerate. 

The supreme example in this country of cooperation, good 
will and sharing of power is, and doubtless for a long time will 
continue to be, that of the store of the William Filene’s Sons 
Company, in Boston. Here the right of discharge has not been 
given up, but an arbitration committee composed exclusively of 
employes has the right of review. Beside that the employes of 
the store have the right, by a two-thirds vote, to overrule any 
order, rule or decision that may have been issued by the man- 
agement. 

The organization through which the employes act is the 
Filene Cooperative Association, popularly known as_ the 
“F.C. A.” Every employe becomes a member automatically 
as soon as he enters the employ of the store, and as such he im- 
mediately acquires a voice in its affairs equal to that of any 
other person in the store. “The newest cash girl is a member 
and so is the president of the company. Each has one vote. 

To gauge its significance you need to understand the extent 
of the activities and powers of this organization. The execu- 
tive body is the F. C. A. council, composed of twenty-three 
members elected by the membership—that is, by the employes. 
There are the customary officers and a salaried executive secre- 
tary. Under this organization social, athletic and educational 
activities of various sorts are carried on. ‘There is a lunch 
room where meals are served at cost, and through the agency 
of the F. C. A. there is cooperative buying of all sorts of arti- 
cles from coal to groceries. 

The function of greatest interest and significance is, of 
course, the exercise of power over wages, hours and store rules 
generally. Any rule affecting discipline or working conditions 
can be amended or changed in any way by a two-thirds vote 
of the employes of the store in mass meeting. By a similar 
vote a new rule can be made. In either case the decision goes 
into effect at once. Similar action can be taken by a five-sixths 
vote of the F. C. A. council, and the rule thus adopted will 
go into effect at the end of the week, unless vetoed by one of 
the highest executive officers in the store or by a majority vote 
of the F.C. A. A veto by the management can be set aside by 
a two-thirds vote of the entire association in mass meeting. 

There is an arbitration board composed of twelve mem- 
bers, who are elected by the F. C. A. in mass meeting, and a 
chairman who is appointed by the president of the F. C. A. 
This board, composed exclusively of employes, has full power 
of review over all cases of discipline in the store. It is not 
composed of superintendents or heads of departments. “The 
last election resulted in a board the majority of which is com- 
posed of subordinate employes, such as salespeople and work- 
ers in the repair and service departments. 


Powers Granted by the Directors 


THE questions brought before the arbitration board relate 
generally to dismissals, changes in position or in wages, store 
rules, losses or breakages and differences between employes. In 
case of dismissal or change in pay a two-thirds majority of the 
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board is necessary for a decision. In all other cases a majority 
vote is sufficient. 

The support given by the directors to this plan and to the 
powers involved in it is clearly shown by a statement issued by ’ 
the board. It expressed its approval of the following purposes 
of the Filene Cooperative Association: 


1. To prevent the enforcement by the management of unjust rules 
affecting the discipline and working conditions of employes. 


2. To prevent unjust discharges or removals of employes. 


3. To inaugurate, when needed, new rules affecting the discipline, 
work or conditions of work of employes. 


4. To conduct the social and so-called welfare activities of the 
store without the dictation, but with the cooperation, of the man- 
agement. 


5. In general, to enable all of the employes of the corporation to 
have a sufficient voice in the store government and administration to 
make it just, considerate and effective, and to develop a healthy atmos- 
phere of real service to customers and to each other. 


There is further power in the hands of the workers through 
membership in the board of directors. Out of eleven members 
of the board of directors four are representatives of the em- 
ployes. Each year the F. C. A. council nominates six candi- 
dates for membership in the directorate. Of these, four are 
elected by the seven capitalist directors, and they serve for a 
term of one year. 


Filene Employes in Action 

To MANY employers the placing of so much power in the 
hands of the employes would seem little short of madness. 
How long will it take, they might ask, to wreck a business 
conducted that way? Well, the Filene Cooperative Associa- 
tion with most of its present power has been in existence since 
1901, and since that time the business and the financial success 
of the store have constantly increased. In 1912, having out- 
grown its old quarters, a new eight-story building was erected 
and occupied. 

When the details of this plan first came to my attention the 
thing that impressed m2 most was the arbitration board with 
final authority, on which was neither a representative of the 
management nor a neutral umpire. In controversies between 
the employes and the employers, the employes were to have the 
final and deciding voice. I was curious to know how the 
arbitration board discharged this responsibility. 

The records of the board for a period of two years were 
placed at my disposal. I went over them carefully, paying 
especial attention to cases of appeal against dismissal. Here, 
if anywhere, it seemed to me, there would be opportunity for 
decisions made without regard to the interests of the store. 
I found thirty-nine such cases; twenty-seven of them were 
decided in favor of the store. Only twelve discharged em- 
ployes were ordered reinstated. When I read the proceedings 
in each case, I was struck with the conscientious and scrupu- 
lous effort to be fair to the store. A number of cases which, 
on the face of the records, seemed to me to be unfair to 
the discharged employe, were decided in favor of the manage- 
ment. Only where the employe’s case was unusually strong 
was a reinstatement ordered. 

There is apparent, on the face of things, one drawback about 
the Filene plan, and that goes to the very heart of it. Power 
has been voluntarily given up by the management. It may 
then, at any time, be re-assumed. In general, it is only where 
the employes are so organized as not only to get power but to 
keep it that their interests are really safe. Collective bar- 
gaining needs to be on a firmer basis than the employer’s 
good will. But that’s another story. 


Four Months in France 


An Interpretation of the American Red Cross 


IV. The Sinews of War Relief 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


Paris, October 15. 


HERE remain those important administrative 

bureaus of the American Red Cross which make 

possible the whole system of military and civilian 

activities. In so far as they are the application of 
modern American business methods by: a staff of specialists 
to the work in hand, they need no description. 

In addition to its heavy routine transactions, the Bureau of 
Finance and Accounts has investigated numerous American 
societies in France, to determine their financial conditions 
and requirements, especially as affected by the commission 
of the Red Cross and by the raising of its great fund in 
America. The bureau will make regularly such examinations 
of all societies to which the Red Cross donates funds. “The 
general requirements of organizations to which aid is granted 
are that their work must be on behalf of victims of the war 
and of a character appropriate to the purposes of the Red 
Cross; that they shall have responsible officers; that all funds 
shall be paid into the treasury and the treasurer shall pay out 
money according to a system approved by the governing board 
and requiring the approval of at least one other officer of the 
society ; that proper books of accounts shall be kept ; that dupli- 
cation or overlapping of the work of other organizations be 
avoided ; that records be maintained to show the character and 
amount of work done and dated case records be kept of indi- 
viduals helped; and that the Red Cross shall be entitled 
at all times to examine and inspect the work, records and 
accounts. 

The Women’s War Relief Corps, in line with its purpose 
to coordinate the activities of American women in France, 
maintains a registry for women workers and club rooms for 
employes and nurses on leave in Paris, makes Christmas kits 
for soldiers in the American army and generally cooperates 
with all the departments and bureaus of the American Red 
Cross. 

The Bureau of Permits and Passes is manipulator of a 
never-ending process in which passports, identification cards, 
passes, photographs, must be shuttled through those intricacies 
which enmesh the war zone so that the staff may have free 
play in its work, 

But perhaps the greatest poser of all fell to the office of the 
secretary general in installing a force of 300 people in 86 
rooms, in the donated building overlooking the Place de la 
Concorde in the center of Paris, where the Red Cross has 
its headquarters. Your modern executive, without his flat- 
top desks, push buttons and letter files, his stenographer and 
English-speaking telephone girl and all the impedimenta of 
business at its smoothest, is as out of his element as if walking 
abroad in his stocking feet. And here was a high-ceilinged 
club building (once a palace), with its crystal chandeliers and 
red carpets, its multiplicity of dining rooms and its lack of 
corridors, its abundance of everything but business con- 
veniences; and here was Paris, short of office furnishings be- 
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cause of war and stripped of what remained of them by the 
American army. But the thing has been managed. 

In September the bureaus of planning and engineering were 
brought together under a unified Bureau of Construction. 
They have turned baccarat rooms into offices, stables into 
warehouses, chateaux into sanatoria. Their commissions for 
the various departments have had to do with hospitals, de- 
mountable dispensaries, wooden barracks, coffee stands, rest 
stations, lunch wagons, infirmaries, canteens, demountable 
wooden hospitals, laundries, evacuation sheds and operating 
buildings at various points in France, together with ware- 
houses and children’s shelters in Belgium. Sixty contracts 
totalling 2,000,000 francs have been let and sites and build- 
ings inspected for all branches of the work. The bureau is 
entering upon a schedule of construction of recreation huts at 
every base hospital of the American army. The architectural 
and building problem in the devastated district has been in- 
vestigated, equipment gotten together and, as already noted, 
a beginning made for participation in the large work of re- 
construction ahead. 

In September also, transportation, purchase, insurance and 
stores were brought under a combined Bureau of Transpor- 
tation and Supplies. The existing organizations in Paris were 
not, in personnel or equipment, prepared to handle the large 
work this bureau has undertaken, any more than a local rail- 
road would be able to swing the job of a trunk line. 

Nor in purchasing was the Red Cross so equipped until 
late in September, when seven of the most experienced pur- 
chasing agents available reached Paris to try their mettle. At 
the start, when the general lay of the ground was still a matter 
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of guess-work, purchases had been made for each department ~ 


The 
Items from all depart- 


as requisitioned, or goods stored for them individually. 
business quickly outgrew this method. 


ments, entering into the elaborate budget for the six months ~ 


beginning November 1, are being lumped and buying will be 
for a stores account. A purchasing committee of five has been 
organized so that items which will be needed can be forecast 


regularly in advance with the assistance of the persons who are _ 


dealing with the actual needs of the departments. 

To show the variety of things which have been purchased 
in the first three months, these items may be noted: Two 
complete portable saw mills, planing mills and necessary shaft- 
ing, two portable engines, four concrete mixers, four portable 
rock-mixers, two gasolene tractors, fifteen cystoscopes, one 
hundred chloroform masks, twenty-five microscopes, two hun- 
dred and fifty scarifiers, 5,000,000 rolls of absorbent cotton. 

War conditions have made it difficult to buy in France. 
Three years of war have drained all Europe of reserves and 
of the conveniences of work. It lacks men; there is a shortage 
of rail transportation. The Red Cross has entered the field 
at the end of those three years, at a period of decreased pro- 
duction and of very much increased consumption due to the 
demands of the American army. If its purchasing agents 
want to buy three tons of coal for a garage they must get a 
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permit from the French war department. If they want to 
buy beds in quantity they must get a permit allowing the 
French manufacturer to buy the material to make into beds. 
The American army has established a war purchasing board 
in Paris, and to avoid conflict the Red Cross makes its pur- 
chases only after consultation and also in cooperation with the 
French military and civilian authorities. 

On the other hand, American supplies are 3,000 miles 
away; and when are added the general tonnage shortage and 
the strain of supplying the United States army (which must 
of course be given right of way), there is no real certainty of 
getting materials ordered in America. 

In spite of the difficulties of European purchase, therefore, 
the Red Cross is endeavoring to buy in all markets. Stores 
will be gathered to care for the situation even if the American 
deliveries fail. Three thousand tons of shipping space per 
month have been asked for hospital supplies and other ma- 
terials from England, in addition to 20,000 tons of coal per 
month. Purchase and even manufacture in England, Switzer- 
land, Spain and Portugal will be gone into. 

From five trucks (and arrangements with the hauling com- 
panies) which the Red Cross took over from the clearing 
house, it has built up in less than four months a transportation 
section divided into six main branches, with an assistant 
director in charge of each: 


Department of ports, with receiving warehouses at seven points, 
representatives at eight. At one port, 6,000 square meters of ware- 
house space have been leased, with a capacity of 18,000 tons; with 
modern cranes of 20,000 pounds lifting power; and with facilities to 
load five cars at a time or as many as sixty cars a day (600 tons). 
At another port, it has leased five warehouses to serve the varying 
needs of the port, has a ten-ton crane and five motor trucks and an 
office force of ten persons, eight:labor foremen, two carpenters, two 
yardmasters, one master stevedore and twenty to sixty laborers. Over 
$00 tons were shipped from this port by rail in one day. 


Department of Paris and environs, in charge of all camions in all 
Paris terminals, with a station force of twenty-nine foremen, sub- 
foremen, laborers and inside and outside rolling-stock inspectors. 


Department of staff cars and personal service, for recording and 
routing all personal cars on trips in Paris to the front and to all 
parts of France. 


Department of outside Paris, with equipment permanently located 
in twelve towns and cities, advance warehouses in:six. 


Department of garages, responsible for the physical condition of 
all cars in Paris, all repairs and new construction of rolling stock. 
Here are three garages and a force consisting of one manager, four 
assistant managers, five foremen, 130 chauffeurs, three bookkeepers, 
two cashiers, sixty-three mechanics and miscellaneous laborers. 


Department of rail shipment from the ports and from Paris. 


This enumeration, and the details that make it concrete, 
afford as good an index as any of the new volume of Red 
Cross operations. The situation was investigated when the 
commission arrived in France, and it was obvious that the 
ordinary transitaire could not be depended upon to do its 
hauling. The occasional extraordinary congestion at the ports, 
together with the details of red tape, the customs and the 
general competition made it essential to move quickly and build 
up an organization to take care of the Red Cross work. On 
October 12, four months after the Red Cross Commission it- 
self landed, its transportation organization was ready to take 
care of any amount of merchandise consigned to it at any port 
in France. The condition of war together with the abnormal 
competition for transport, make it necessary to rehandle goods 
a great many times. 

One hundred and seventy-four touring cars, 131 camion- 
ettes, 133 camions and seventy ambulances constitute the pres- 
ent rolling stock of the bureau. It is today prepared to handle 
1,500 tons a day by camion, 655 by camionette, or 2,155 tons 
in all. Additional cars contracted for include 150 Fords, 115 
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touring cars (light, medium and heavy), forty five-ton trucks, 
forty four-ton trucks, fifteen two-ton trucks, and twenty one- 
ton trucks; while the operating force will be brought up 
rapidly to a total of 900. 

The warehouse chart of the stores section shows twenty-one 
storage centers, either in existence or prospective, giving the 
American Red Cross 5,000,000 cubic feet of space against 50,- 
000 three months ago. ‘The largest unit was added in Sep- 
tember, a sugar warehouse in the wholesale center of Paris, 
a five-story stone structure with twelve steam hoists, two rail- 
way tracks on the outside and two on the inside. But the 
quickest and most picturesque finding of storage room came 
in taking over the old gabled buildings on the Chemin Vert, 
where in the days before the taxis a Paris cab company had 
stalled a thousand horses and the cabs they drew. 


Digging Out Old Courtyards 


THESE stables were in an exceedingly dilapidated condition, 
the. roofs were practically useless, the windows broken, the 
doors eaten away by time and hungry cab horses and there 
was an accumulation of manure which dated back for many 
years. Six families inhabited different parts of the premises; 
the lighting was done by candles and oil lamps and the place 
was filled with rats, rubbish and broken-down carriages. 
Nevertheless, the stables would give a million cubic feet of 
storage space and that was hard to find these days in Paris. 

With picks and wheelbarrows, the 500 tons of manure were 
gotten into the yard in four days’ time, to be carted away by 
market gardeners. As the manure was removed, a crew fol- 
lowed up with strong disinfectant ; carpenters put in windows, 
repaired doors and floors; masons replaced the entrance gate 
which had fallen down from old age; roofers repaired the 
gutters and slates; artists from the Latin quarter saved $1,000 
by building the shelving in the packing room; concrete run- 
ways were constructed over the old cobbled pavements; elec- 
tric lights were installed, fire extinguishers and water buckets 
placed ; the lofts were divided into compartments, lettered and 
numbered, and one of them turned into a dormitory for fifty 
Algerian workmen supplied by the French government. 

The greater part of this work had been done while discus- 
sion of the lease was going on; and before September 1 the 
Red Cross was receiving goods at the old stables, by October 
1 they were well filled. They have a look about them that 
would fit into a Dickens story. Courtyard after courtyard 
opens out one from another and the rolling camions are a 
contrast to the clattering cab horses which filled the cobbled 
ways in the old days. 

There is another contrast. Since October 1, the Red Cross 
has accepted in the United States only supplies shipped to its 
general stores (not to individual organizations) and all goods 
must be sorted and packed in case lots on the other side of 
the ocean. One room at the converted stables was turned 
over to re-sorting the final mixed consignments, those in transit 
or on the wharves at New York. In moving in, a big paste- 
board box burst open and the proverbial white-satin, high- 
heeled party slipper actually thrust its toe out for a last look. 
Contrasting with this reminder of the missionary-box era in 
war relief, are some of the new units—antiseptic gauze, packed 
in gunny sacking as big as the cotton bales to be seen on a 
southern wharf and enough of them to fill a small wharf; pen 
after pen piled high with ponchos, corduroy breeches, pajamas, 
underwear; a great hay loft stacked to the gables with mat- 
tresses sixty high; a motor van in the courtyard discharging 
night clothes from a Paris garment factory; for over and 
above all it receives from war-time workrooms and sewing 
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groups in France and the United States, the Red Cross has 
enforcedly entered upon a wholesale business, as big as that 
of a string of department stores and drawing on commercial 
manufacturers in order to measure up to the work it has set 
out to do. 

The new order is not a sudden break, but a logical develop- 
ment of the work of the American Relief Clearing House. 
This was founded by former Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
to bring order out of an earlier ‘tangle of good intent.” In 
the first days of the war the French ports were littered up 
with boxes addressed to the “American Embassy,” the ‘““Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce,” and “French Army,” just 
“France.” People wanted to help and so sent things along 
without notice to those for whom they intended them or 
without knowing to whom to send. 

The original idea of the clearing house was to serve as a 
center of information; to advise people what to send, where 
it was needed and when; a clearing house of both information 
and material. The work began in October, 1914; French and 
American committees were organized, freedom of customs ob- 
tained, free sea freight given by the French line and free 
transportation from ports to Paris by the French government. 
The War Relief Clearing House was organized in New York 
as a complementary committee for systematic collecting and 
forwarding. At the start, 75 per cent of the supplies came 
in addressed to the clearing house, to be placed wherever in 
its discretion they would do the most good; 25 per cent it 
handled without discretion, practically as an express company, 
taking charge of the goods in New York and delivering them 
to addresses designated in France. 

In course of time new relief committees sprang up in the 
United States with branches in France, and French commit- 
tees sent representatives to America to make appeal. This 
greatly augmented the volume of help and good will, but it 
had other results. By last spring the original proportions had 
been reversed. “The clearing house was acting merely as 
an express agency with respect to 75 per cent of the goods 
it handled; it was free to distribute but 25 per cent in a 
systematic way so that needs that had not been blazoned in 
the streets would not go unmet. There was no way of check- 
ing up what a given society was getting; a few received direct 
and applied to the clearing house besides, thus getting double, 
while there were big gaps elsewhere. Some one in America, 
knowing a friend working in a given hospital, might raise a 
fund and send over a thousand blankets; yet that hospital 
might have as many blankets as it needed while at another 
point people were nearly freezing to death. 

The clearing house brought American donors to the point 
of marking the contents of boxes, but there was always great 
waste in not passing on the servicability of shipments until 
they reached Paris and great delay in having to sort and re- 
pack them here. In the beginning, the second-hand material 
which came was of fair quality; then America seemed to be 
cleaning house; for instance, out of one lot of a thousand cases 
the contents of perhaps 900 had to be burned. Later, the sec- 
ond-hand material was for the most part good, but not sufh- 
cient in quantity. And while people at home were willing to 
contribute money, they seemed disinclined to have goods 
bought outside the United States. 

The result was that the clearing house never had a suf- 
ficient accumulation in case of emergency. At the time of 
the first offensive against Verdun in the spring of 1916, for 
example, it sent in what supplies it had in hand and appealed 
for clothes, food, etc. But it was six weeks before more 
arrived from the states. 
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The American Red Cross entered upon its new work in 
France just at the time that the French steamboat line had 
notified the clearing house that it could no longer supply it 
with free space; and in view of the subsequent shipping situ- 
ation, the heavy torpedoing and the army demand for tonnage, 
it is considered not improbable that the clearing house, had 
it continued, would have had to give up handling anything 
but money. It retired from active operations and a large part 
of its personnel volunteered to engage in the Red Cross, which 
was confronted with a double problem: to deliver a vastly 
increased bulk of supplies—medical reserves for the American 
army; tools and equipment for rehabilitating the devastated 
region; food, clothing, household goods for réfugiés—in quan- 
tities which would tangibly reinforce France in meeting the 
needs of the coming winter not in spots but as part of a com- 
prehensive plan; and to attempt this in spite of the fact that 
America’s entry into the war absorbed the available shipping. 

It is the theory of the Red Cross that the tonnage from the 
United States to the continent should be controlled absolutely 
by the War Department; the expeditionary force should have 
the right of way. What space can be spared, the government 
can assign to one or two responsible agencies which, with this 
restricted service, should scheme it out and carry it on so that 
the most needed supplies will reach the points where they are 
most needed. ‘I’o this end the Red Cross has built up its pur- 
chase, transport and stores services; set about European buying 


‘and manufacture and purchased such space as it can secure on 


independent vessels. “To this end, as we have seen, on the 
basis of the changed situation and on the basis of the clearing 
house experience, it largely reserves its tonnage for necessities 
that cannot be obtained in France, requires them to be sorted 
and packed on the other side, receives them only if consigned 
to its general stores, and distributes them to its own branches 
or to other agencies by the procedure already outlined through 
its surgical dressings service, its hospital supplies services and 
its departments of civil and military affairs. 

There is an enormous amount of work to be done, as the 
Red Cross sees it, and it is committed to a “‘policy of cordial 
cooperation with effective American agencies in France and 
with French agencies, governmental and private, through 
which America can help.” 

As in every other effort to bring organization and greater 
carrying capacity into a group of loosely related undertakings, 
the attempt of the Red Cross has not been without friction. 
It has made mistakes but they are not irretrievable. It has 
cast American war relief in France in an entirely new mold, 
which should manifold its effectiveness every day that comes. 

The American Red Cross has attempted something more 
far-reaching. This war has toppled over all existing notions 
of weapons, tactics, numbers; a war not of armies but of na- 
tions; of nations fighting not on the battle line alone, but 
under stress throughout their length and breadth. It would 
be strange if the conception of the war work of the Red Cross 
should not be changed also by, this situation. It means 
ministration to the sick and wounded, friend and foe, as ever. 
But if work already done and plans under way are a gauge 
of the future, it means engineering in shattered villages, health 
education in a hundred centers, relief through a thousand 
agencies. It means canteens and recuperation camps, coal 
and farm machinery and rabbits and camions. It means work 
carried on in gas masks and in cellars, in tuberculosis wards, 
in tenements, in operating rooms and in stricken homes. It 
means striking hands with soldiers, rapatriés, mutilés, réfugiés 
unnumbered. It means letting all France know in another 
way that America is here. 
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DANGER OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AHEAD 


MINOUS danger signals are ap- 

pearing in the records of some of 
the federal and state free employment 
offices, giving warning not only of a 
shift of employment but of actual in- 
crease in unemployment. “The com- 
pletion of the great cantonments has 
released thousands of workmen, both 
skilled and unskilled, who have been 
employed many months in building them. 
Carpenters, steamfitters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, cement finishers and day la- 
borers are flocking to other points where 
they expect to find more government 
-work. ‘Two-thirds of those who sought 
work at southern cantonments or ship- 
yards in Gulfport, Miss., Houston, Tex., 
Charleston,.S. C., Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla., are said to have found no 
work and not to know where else to 
seek it. 

At the distribution department of the 
United States Immigration Bureau in 
Chicago, as well as at the two Illinois 
Free Employment Offices in that city, 
many more applications for skilled and 
unskilled work have recently been re- 
ceived than calls for workers. This 
sudden reversal of these officials’ ex- 
perience in having many more demands 
for labor than they could supply during 
the past year or two is due both to the 
completion of so much government work 
and to the usual suspension of outdoor 
work at the approach of winter. 

Such surplus of labor as exists may 
prove temporary, a congestion at certain 
centers of industry to be relieved by ad- 
justing the supply to the demand for la- 
bor elsewhere, including the possibility 
of a great housing development by the 
government or financed by it. But as this 
is by no means assured, country-wide 
measures to relieve and prevent a 
situation fraught with local menace and 
national peril may be needed im- 
mediately. 

In New York, on the other hand, the 
demand for help at the five offices of the 
Bureau of Employment was. slightly 
larger in November than in the same 


The demand tor help 
also exceeded the number of applications 


month last year. 


for positions. In the monthly bulletin 
issued by the bureau it is suggested that 
the shortage is more apparent than real, 
due to high labor turnover. “The work- 
ers, like everyone else, are very restless; 
beset as they are by rumors of every 
description concerning higher wages to 
be earned elsewhere, they are constantly 
leaving to seek new positions. 

That the demand has greatly fallen 
off in some quarters is indicated by an 
experience of the New York bureau with 
500 workers in a single trade who re- 
cently were laid off.’ In order to find 
work for these men the bureau com- 
municated with fifty-five employers in 
Greater New York who employ the 
kind of labor in question and received 
replies from only five of them. 


DETROIT’S FOUR HUNDRED 
A SINGLE FAMILY 


OTHAM’S “four hundred” are 
well known throughout the land. 
But how many know that Detroit has 
also its four hundred? They include no 
society leaders, none is over seventeen 
years of age, the majority are little 
children, many are young babies. Nearly 
all of them began their lives with some 
handicap. Some are orphans, others 
were abandoned, many have been neg- 
lected by their parents, some ill-treated 
and abused; there are “children of sor- 
row’ among them and those who must 
suffer for the sins of their parents. 
Curiously enough, the little children 
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under the care of the Children’s Aid 
Society and the local branch of the 
Michigan Children’s Home Society 
number just four hundred. Every ef- 
fort is being made to fit them to become 
happy, useful members of the common- 
wealth. The two agencies, wishing to 
avoid all duplication of effort and de- 
siring to make use of the best charac- 
teristics and material in each organiza- 
tion, have decided to work in even closer 
cooperation than at present. 

Instead of each agency employing, for 
example, a highly trained executive to 
take charge of all investigation and all 
protective court work on behalf of chil- 
dren, and each society engaging a sepa- 
rate executive to supervise the children 
placed out in private family homes for 
boarding or adoption, by the new ar- 
rangement the societies will work so 
closely together that the supervisor of 
investigation for the first will also in- 
vestigate all cases for the second and the 
supervisor of the child-caring depart- 
ment of the second will also have charge 
of all the boarding and adoption homes 
of both agencies. 


PROTECTING GIRLS IN ARMY 
ZONES 


NE million dollars isn’t quarter 

enough. So the War Work 
Council of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association decided when they met 
in October and compared their June ap- 
propriation for war emergency work 
with the plans they have formulated for 
protecting and aiding women in war and 
army zones from Petrograd, Russia, to 
Waco, Texas. The council took stock 
of the demand for its services and in- 
creased its budget to four million dol- 
lars. 

For instance, in June $300,000 
looked like a huge sum for hostesses’ 
houses at army camps. But now, with 
seven houses completed and in need of 
running expenses, with nineteen under 
construction and with some eight others 
contemplated, $300,000 is a mere drop 
in the bucket, a paltry third of what is 
needed. 

And ask the boys themselves if the 
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results aren’t worth the expenditure. 
They will answer, first of all, that the 
hostesses’ houses have made it possible 
to meet the folks from home in a quick 
and simple way instead of waiting, often 
in vain, at a packed railway station. In 
the second place, the soldiers will vote 
unanimously that it is far pleasanter to 
entertain their guests in a comfortable, 
cheery reception-room with a cafeteria 
nearby than in the streets of the strag- 
gling cantonment. Finally, they will 
give hearty appreciation for the hospi- 
tality and friendliness of the women in 
charge of the houses. 

But entertainment and care for the 
women friends and relatives of soldiers 
are only a small part of the Y. W. C. A. 
program. In the munitions towns the 
increased force of female operatives 
must be housed and fed; in the vicinity 
of training camps young girls must be 
offered clean, wholesome recreation and 
normal opportunity for meeting the 
young soldiers. Especially must the 
Negro girls in the Southern towns where 
cantonments are located be protected and 
given attractive living and working con- 
ditions. ‘The interests of all these girls 
are taken into account in the new budget, 
a sum of $200,000 being raised for the 
welfare of the colored girls alone. 

Last but not least, the Y. W. C. A. 
has undertaken to extend its benefits to 
the tired factory girls in Russia and 
France. ‘Twelve women are already in 
France conducting rest rooms and can- 
teens where a good meal may be secured 
for about twenty cents. “Iwo secreta- 
ries are in Russia for a similar purpose, 
and five more have sailed. The enor- 
mous need of such work is revealed in a 
letter to the national board from Mary 
Dingham, recently the industrial secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. in New York 
city, and now in charge of a canteen at 
Billiancourt, France. Miss Dingham 
writes: 


The wounded soldier is seen at every cor- 
ner and one’s sympathy is constantly aroused, 
but the thousands of weary women toiling 
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eleven hours a day in the munitions fac- 
tories, traveling often an hour night and 
morning, taking care of thei children, eating 
with men at the poor but expensive cafés, 
are not so much in evidence, and therefore 
their need is less dramatic and appealing. 
Then these women are earning better wages 
than formerly—perhaps as much as eight or 
ten francs a day, and some of them have 
taken part in strikes, and these things have 
counted against them. 


It takes clearer vision to see that this great 
group of middle-class women is the backbone 
of France and the mothers of the future 
French citizens, and that if they are broken 
physically and morally by this unnatural 
strain, in the years to come the French pop- 
ulation will be too largely composed of 
crippled men, worn-out women and children 
who have been handicapped in their start 
in life. 


INCREASE OF MAN-LESS 
FAMILIES 


HE current experiences of our great 

relief organizations register as ac- 
curately and continuously the changing 
industrial and social conditions as the 
weather bureau states the atmospheric 
conditions and they should prompt as 
constant forecasting of the changes to be 
prepared for in advance. The United 
Charities of Chicago reports an increase 
of 19 per cent in the claims for relief 
during October over the demands of the 
same month a year ago and these claims 
were 13 per cent greater than in the 
preceding month of September. With 
11,669 families and their 52,011 mem- 
bers to deal with and with 7,507 of 
these families, including their 33,781 
individuals, under more or less con- 
tinuous special care, the Chicago society 
claims to carry “the heaviest load of any 
organization of its type in the United 
States.” 

Because indicative of war-time ten- 
dencies, the fact that most of these 
families under constant care were found 
to have no fathers at home or fathers 
disabled from earning capacity is signifi- 
cant. Death had left 1,459 of them 
fatherless, 978 men had deserted their 
families, 69 had been divorced and 191 
legally separated, while no less than 
4.317 of the fathers found at home were 
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incapacitated from earning the family 
support. 

During the year ending September 
30, illegitimacy increased from 1.8 per 
cent to 3.1 per cent and non-support 
from 11 per cent to 15.9 per cent, both 
probably being distinctly war manifes- 
tations. The physical disabilities dis- 
covered were so many more and so much 
more serious that last year that over 500 
more cases needing hospital or  sani- 
tarium care were found, 1,662 in all. 
Heavy drafts have been made upon the 
staff and the directors of the United 
Charities to fill positions in war work, 
which required all or a large part of 
the time hitherto devoted to the society’s 
work. 


ORGANIZING THE NEW ARMY 


MORALE 
HE Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
has the distinction of putting its 


“morale” into a permanent practical ex- 
pression that is likely to be duplicated 
elsewhere. At the suggestion of the 
commandant, Col. James A. Ryan, end 
with the active cooperation of many of 
the men, headed by the camp director 
of morale, the Rev. Myron E. Adams, 
the Fort Sheridan Association has been 
established, with Colonel Ryan as its 
president, Mr. Adams as its secretary 
and a large proportion of the 6,000 men 
who have taken training there in the 
membership. 

The purpose of the association is to 
promote the cooperative fellowship of 
the officers in its membership. This is 
to be sought by maintaining head- 
quarters at Chicago and Paris, with a 
rest resort and sanitarium where men 
on furlough may recuperate and con- 
valesce at some quiet, healthful location 
within easy reach of the war zones in 
Europe. A monthly magazine will cir- 
culate among the members. 

The activities of the association in- 
clude personal service in making loans to 
officers, in helping them care for their 
families and in caring for the man him- 
self in case of casualty; a legal depart- 
ment, looking after pensions, compensa- 
tions and insurance, as well as personal 
legal matters; an information and regis- 
tration bureau, reaching officers at the 
front and at home and keeping them 
in touch both with each other and with 
their families.. In all this work active 
cooperation will be maintained with 
state councils of defense, the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. 

After the war the association proposes 
to gather, preserve and publish bio- 
graphical data concerning its members, 
to hold an annual reunion, to support 
national measures requiring military ex- 
perience and to assist officers to find their 
place in the working world on their re- 
turn to civil life. ; 
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For educational purposes the inter- 
change of experiences will be sought 
through the magazine, an extension 
course will be offered to continue the 
training of officers while awaiting call, 
and work with the company units will 
be helped by a little manual which has 
already been published and distributed 
among the recently commissioned of- 
ficers. In this little booklet the officer’s 
responsibility for his men is borne home 
to heart and conscience as well as to 
professional pride. And then the ways 
of promoting the enlisted man’s mental 
training, physical welfare, recreation, 
moral qualities and religious nature are 
suggested very practically and encour- 
agingly. 

f 
WAR-TIME USES FOR THE 
SHAKER COLONIES 


HEN “Mother Ann” and her 

Shaker pioneers came to this 
country from England in 1774 they 
endured for two years the scarlet sin- 
fulness of New York city and then re- 
tired to the quiet village of Watervliet 
upstate. There they founded the first 
colony of their sect in the new world. 
Not long afterwards other Shakers set- 
tled in the neighboring community of 
New Lebanon, now Mt. Lebanon, and 
the countryside soon rang with the fame 
of their cooperative industrial enter- 
prise. 

For a time converts added to the 
numbers of this celibate sect and many 
communities were established in New 
England, New York, Kentucky and 
other states. Today there are fewer 
than a thousand Shakers in the whole 
United States. Many of their once pop- 
ulous villages are almost empty, while 
others have long since been abandoned. 
Interesting proposals have been made 
from time to time of uses to which 
these sites might now be put. 

Most of the Shaker villages comprise 
from several hundred to several thou- 
sand acres of land. Large, substantial 
houses and farm buildings have been 
kept in good repair. A social worker 
from New York city, on a recent visit 
to one of the Shaker colonies upstate, 
had a long talk with a Shaker sister, 
who was also a trustee of the village. 
This colony has from 1,500 to 2,000 
acres and more than sixty buildings di- 
vided among five so-called families. 
The size of the community is not re- 
vealed by the inhabitants to the casual 
inquirer, but indications were that it 
did not exceed thirty members, with 
a number of children as wards. 

The social worker was told that the 
Shakers were puzzled to know how to 
meet the present shortage of agricul- 
tural labor. Their land is farmed by 
paid help. The sister was well pleased, 
therefore, with the social worker’s sug- 
gestion that the Shakers offer to take 


groups of high school boys who could 
learn agriculture under competent 
teachers and who would, incidentally, 
increase the yield of the farm. 

Another suggestion for the use of 
these sites is that they be converted 
into farm colonies for the feebleminded 
and epileptic and other classes of pub- 
lic wards. There is precedent for such 
a use. The Shaker colony at Sonyea, 
N. Y., was sold to the state in 1895 
for the Craig Colony for Epileptics, 
and its inhabitants retired to the mother 
colony at Watervliet. Another village, 
that at Shirley, Mass., has been pur- 
chased for a state reformatory for 
adolescents. 

Two old Shaker villages are known 
to be in the hands of private individuals 
willing to sell. One is at Canaan-Four 
Corners, N. Y., which comprises a 
group of eight buildings and 453 acres, 
and is offered at $15,000. At the 
Watervliet colony one of the four 
“family” groups is for sale for $20,000, 
a property comprising 400 acres of 
good land and a number of buildings 
in good condition. A New Hampshire 
colony is similarly on the market. At 
Tyringham, Mass., a colony has been 
disposed of and is used in very small 
parts. The community at Enfield, Conn., 
has been bought by a large tobacco 
company. “The company presumably 
intends to work the land, but so far 
as is known has not yet put the build- 
ings, still occupied by a few Shakers, 
to any use. Why should not feeble- 
minded but able-bodied boys occupy the 
buildings and work the land? 

Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts School 
for the Feebleminded, writes to the 
SURVEY in regard to using the Shaker 
colonies: 


It would be a wonderful piece of good for- 
tune if one or more of these properties 
could be taken under the right of eminent 
domain, so that the fertile land, the build- 
ings, the barns, the storehouses, the canning 
plants, etc., might be used for the work of 
defectives or delinquents or any other class 
of dependents. These areas are not only 
exactly suitable for this purpose, but they 
are only nominally occupied at the present 
time by a few old people. 


Naturally at the present time the 
question suggests itself as to whether 
these numerous properties so largely un- 
utilized could be put to some purpose 
in connection with the war. Might 
they be considered for convalescent hos- 
pital purposes? “The experience of Can- 
ada would seem to indicate that many 
of the requirements for such hospitals 
would be met by these Shaker build- 
ings. In a recent article on this subject 
Dr. John A. Smith, secretary of the 
New York State Department of Health, 
summarizes an interview with Ernest 
N. Scammell, secretary of the Military 
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Hospitals Commission of Canada, by 
outlining the following requisites: 

The location of the convalescent home 
should be determined mot by nearness to the 
point of debarkation, which might easily be- 
come a leading consideration, but rather on 
these three principles: (1) It should be 
within reasonable distance of the homes of 
the convalescents, but preferably 25 or 30 
miles outside a large center. (2) It should 
be in a healthy location. (3) It should be 
near good medical service. 


Mr. Scammell recommends that no con- 
valescent hospitals should be organized for 
fewer than 500 patients. The administration 
of smaller units is more expensive and less 
efficient. Every convalescent hospital that is 
established should be capable of expansion. It 
should contain improved hospital equipment, 
including electrical and hydrotherapeutic fa- 
cilities; it should contain an operating room, 
and, by no means of least importance, it 
should contain, in addition to recreation fa- 
cilities, full equipment for vocational train- 
ing—classrooms, workshops and workable 
land to make agricultural courses possible. 


While, of course, not only the im- 
proved hospital equipment, but also 
modern plumbing, lighting and heating 
facilities would have to be provided if 
these buildings, planned as residences, 
workshops and barns, are to be used 
for so different a purpose, still it is to 
be remembered that they were very sub- 
stantially built, and that they already 
have good workshops where the Shaker 
industries have been carried on, and also 
excellent facilities for agricultural 
training and practice. One great ad- 
vantage to be considered in the use of 
already existing buildings, rather than 
the erection of new ones for such pur- 
poses, is the great saving, not only of 
materials, but also of labor, both of 
which are becoming increasingly valu- 
able. The farmers of Long Island are 
in a state of consternation at the pres- 
ent time because after the government 
has called upon them to cooperate in 
raising crops it has offered such good 
wages to laborers in connection with 
the construction of the great concen- 
tration camp at Yaphank that the farm- 
hands are abandoning agriculture for 
the building trades. 

If the handful of Shakers that still 
remain in possession were willing to 
cooperate with the government in such 
an undertaking, the members of each 
so-called family could probably be ac- 
commodated in one of the nine or ten 
buildings which constitute each family 
group, leaving the others for this pa- 
triotic purpose. While the Shakers are 
in principle pacifists, their pacifism is 
rather more of the Quaker quality than 
of that of the more ardent modern 
spirits, and they seem to be impelled 
by patriotic principles and would prob- 
ably be public-spirited enough to wel- 
come an opportunity to serve their 
country by putting at its disposal their 
valuable unused property. At Mount 
Lebanon at a recent visit an American 
flag was noticed flying from a gate-post. 
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CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE 

By John Dewey and others. Henry Holt 

& Co. 467 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 

Survey $2:16. 

Creative Intelligence, in spite of its attrac- 
tive title, is not a treatise for beginners in 
humanistic philosophy. Let such be referred 
to the earlier writings of Dewey and Schil- 
ler, and especially of William James, or even 
to Poincaré’s Foundations of Science. Yet 
there are some who like to begin, as it were, 
at the top of the pyramid and work down— 
who like the intellectual tussle of difficult 
beginnings. To these, and to anyone familiar 
with the concepts of humanism, Creative In- 
telligence is to be recommended. 

The title of the book suggests a point of 
view divergent from that of Professor Berg- 
son, creative intelligence vs. creative impulse. 
Int l1.gence cooperates with feeling in the 
making of ‘values,’ and around these values 
sentiments (complex organized emotions) are 
constructed. Laws and axioms are not intui- 
tively known. Neither have they descended 
from on high, nor are they the product of 
fathomless unconscious processes. They are 
the result of experience—of the discriminating 
reaction of human intelligence ‘on that en- 
vironment of self and world within which 
men are pursuing satisfactions. 

No lengthy review of this book has place 
here. Most readers will find interest in 
Harold Chapman Brown’s essay on Intelli- 
gence and Mathematics and in Horace M. 
Kallen’s essay on Value and Existence in 
Philosophy, Art and Religion, while the 
essay on The Phases of Economic Interest by 
Henry Waldgrave Stuart is to be recom- 
mended to every economist. ‘The egoism of 
men is no fixed and unalterable fact,” says 
Stuart. “As an actual social phenomenon 
egoism is merely a disclosure of a certain 
present narrowness and inertness in the na- 
ture of the individual. It is on a 
par with anemia, dyspepsia or fatigue, or 
any other like unhappy fact of personal biog- 
raphy.’ A business transaction involves an 
experience as to the world’s value for us and 
a further experience. as to our own value for 
the world. Economic exchange is thus as- 
similated to that give-and-take between 
self and surroundings, which Prof. James 
Mark Baldwin calls “the dialectic of per- 
sonal growth,” the process through which 
human nature creates itself through appro- 
priating the world. Choosing between ob- 
jects that we may want to purchase is really 
a choice between experiences and ultimately 
between different levels of the human rela- 
tionship. 

The reviewer is conscious that this para- 
phrase of Professor Stuart’s essay will be 
obscure to most readers. The essay itself 
will be obscure to most people on first, sec- 
ond or third reading. This is true of all the 
essays in the book; but it does not mean that 
they are unnecessarily obscure. They are the 
intimations of a new mode of appreciating 
one’s self and one’s world which is just 
finding its way into abstract thought. We 
must be patient with the obscurities of those 
philosophers who are doing pioneer work. 
Just as skating is difficult to the beginner, so 
a new point of view in philosophy is difficult 
to the beginner. 

In spite of these appreciative remarks, one 
cannot help sighing for that exposition at 
once vivid as lightning and picturesque as 
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romance, which William James was always 
able to provide for anything he had to say. 
Or, even, we may sigh for the simplicity of 
Professor Dewey’s writing where it is ad- 
dressed to the teachers of children or to the 


general reading public. Creative Intelli- 
gence is suggestive; it represents a labored, 
though perhaps infinitesimal, advance in 
humanistic thought. It is not brilliant, ro- 
mantic, popular or inspiring. 

JOHN COoLLieR. 


THe NatIon’s HEALTH 

By Sir Malcolm Morris, M.D., Funk & 

Wagnalls. 152 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of the SurvEY $1.38. 

The Nation’s Health is a direct product of 
the policy of “candid but not unrestrained 
discussion” approved by the British Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases, of which 


its author was a member. While it deals 
with conditions in England, it is almost 
equally applicable to our own _ situation 


in America, and will not only be. useful 
to those who are directly interested in the 
public health problems: of venereal disease, 
but will also be valuable to any reader 
who seeks a clear and simple statement 
of the facts. Unlike the splendid contribu- 
tion to the cause of social health, The 
Social Disease and How to Fight It, by Mrs. 
Creighton, with its moral emphasis and 
poignant appeal to women, Sir Malcolm’s 
book is a “simple exposition of venereal dis- 
eases, with special reference to public health.” 
He describes clearly and accurately the na- 
ture, distribution and economic effect of 
syphilis and gonorrhea, using terms easily 
understood by the layman and building up a 
compelling indictment that adds force to the 
remedies proposed. 

These follow closely the recommendations 
of the royal commission, comprising pro- 
vision of facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of these diseases and the spread 
of knowledge in regard to them. Sir Mal- 
colm, however, reverses the order of these 
proposals “to emphasize how much more 
desirable it is that disease should be avoid- 
ed than that it should be cured,” and shows 
how the work of spreading the light may be 
helped forward by frank discussion, by edu- 
cation in the home and school, by voluntary 
organizations of various kinds and by the 
printed word, though he frankly recognizes 
the dangers of ill-judged efforts. His brief 
account of the National Council for Com- 
bating Venereal Diseases, representing as it 
does medicine, religion and social and phil- 
anthropic interests, is especially suggestive 
of the leadership which such a volunteer 
organization, in a large degree analogous to 
the American Social Hygiene Association in 
this country, may give. 

The provision at public expense of facili- 
ties for diagnosis and treatment to every 
venereal patient who is willing to take ad- 
vantage of them was made mandatory upon 


local authorities in Great Britain by an 
order of the Local Government Board in 
1916. The scheme of this work is outlined, 


and such topics as notification of venereal 
diseases, suppression of quackery and quack 
advertising, penalties for wilful communica- 
tion, detention of infected prisoners and the 
like are briefly presented. The policy of 
regulation of prostitution is shown to be a 
complete failure—“one of those seeming 
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short cuts which prove to be blind alleys.” 
Of especial interest is the discussion of ve- 
nereal disease and marriage and of the 
physician’s position in case the patient pro- 
poses to marry while yet uncured. 

Sir Malcolm is thoroughly convinced that 
the war, far from excusing delay on grounds 
either of expense or any other, makes im- 
mediate aggressive action indispensable to 
England’s future. He feels the gravity of 
the problem, but there is nothing of pessi- 
mism in his outlook toward a triumphant 
issue for this crusade. 

James H. Foster. 


MepICcCAL RESEARCH AND HUMAN WELFARE 
By William Williams Keen, M. D. Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. 159 pages. Price 
$1.25: by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


That Dr. Keen’s lectures would prove an 
illuminating account of recent medical re- 
search was predicted by the invitation from 
Brown University to deliver the Colver Me- 
morial Lectures this year. And all reports of 
the remarkable medical service at battlefronts 
arouse a civilian interest that makes timely 
the publication of such lectures. In brilliant, 
scholarly, but quite untechnical style, Dr. 
Keen tells of the work of Pasteur, Lister 
and many others whose names are still in 
the course of becoming a national asset, but 
whose achievement is precious today. 

The successful experiments in anthrax; 
the conquest of yellow fever, typhoid, ma- 
laria and hookworm; the possible control 
of tuberculosis, cancer, diphtheria, and much 
else—these are told with the honesty of a 
man who has known what it is to fail in 
earlier years in his fight against those dis- 
eases, and whose enthusiasm in the victory 
of the new methods is the joy over a service 
to humanity. 

It is significant, too, that a lectureship 
whose purpose is to furnish “distinctive and 
valuable contributions to human knowledge” 
should choose as its theme medical research. 
Brown University read aright the signs of 
the times in believing that this theme was 
fit material for the Colver Memorial Lec- 
tures, and it chose wisely the lecturer. Ma- 
jor Keen was recently appointed as one of 
the American commission to write a medical 
history of the Great War. 

Gy Ss. 


Goop Housinc THaT Pays 
By Fullerton L. Waldo. 
Philadelphia. 126 pp. 
of the Survey $1.10. 


Harper Press, 
Price $1; by mail 


This little book is full of information for 
housing and social workers. It tells the 
story of the Octavia Hill Association of 
Philadelphia from its beginnings in 1896, 
when title was taken to its first five houses, 
to its present-day development in 1917, with 
403 houses tenanted by 704 families under 
its care. 

It tells of more than the improvement and 
management of houses and the friendly over- 
sight of their occupants, which is the oldest 
and probably the most widely. known work 
of the association. The book is almost a 
history of the housing movement in Phila- 
delphia, and) touches on many of the other 
social improvement activities as well. 

The Octavia Hill Association was an out- 
growth from an already established civic 
organization, and has been in active cooper- 
ation with other agencies, both municipal 
and private, which are working for the 
betterment of the city. The association has 
financed and directed investigations, prepared 
and furthered the passage of legislation, 
helped the city in its administration of tene- 
ment laws and had its part in the genesis of 
the Philadelphia Housing Commission, or 
Housing Association, as it is now called. 
And settlements and playgrounds have 
grown up from the association’s enterprises. 
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The first.chapter of this Philadelphia vol- 
ume, describing a Philadelphia work, is de- 
voted modestly to an account of the life and 
achievement of Octavia Hill, of London, 
from whom the association took its name and 
in part derived its inspiration. But as the 
story goes on we see that the association has 
developed on its own lines, differing in some 
respects from those followed by Miss Hill. 
It not only acts as agent for property held 
by others, as did Miss Hill, but it is itself 
a purchaser and owner of houses. Also, 
through the Philadelphia Model Homes Com- 
pany, it has built new improved dwellings. 
And the association offers its services to out- 
side organizations or individuals for plan- 
ning and supervising the construction of new 
buildings. 

Its many-sided activity is described in a 
live and interesting way and with practical, 
frank detail on both the business and_ the 
human side, which will make the book of 
value to other workers. Its form is one to 
give pleasure to the reader. It has good 
print, good paper and binding, and is well 
illustrated. 

There is an evident sincerity of purpose 
which commands respect in its attempt to 
give for the benefit of others the experience 
of an association which for over twenty 
years has been trying with success to put 
into practice Miss Hill’s dictum: ‘The in- 
habitants and their surroundings must’ be 
improved together.” 

Emity W. DInwippie. 
OUTLINES OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 

CLass Book OF QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS. 

By Edwin G. Nourse. University of Chi- 

cago ‘Press. 95 pp. Price 50 cents; by. 

mail of the SuRvEY 54 cents. 


The readers and students of Professor 
Nourse’s Agriculture and Economics, re- 
viewed in the Survey for January 27, 1917, 
will be interested in the publication by the 
University of Chicago Press of a class-book 
of questions and problems, based upon the 
earlier volume. The questions are search- 
ing, the problems practical, and will, with 
several good charts, go far to increase the 
value of Professor Nourse’s book to all who 
have the privilege of making use of it. 

G. S. 


- THe SpiriruAL INTERPRETATION OF HIsTORY 
By Shailer Mathews. Harvard University 
Press. 227 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.58. 


These interesting and timely lectures de- 
livered at Harvard in the Phillips Brooks 
House, on the William Belden Noble Foun- 
dation, strikingly exemplify the author’s re- 
markable facility for brilliant generalization. 
Ignoring the arbitrary and untenable division 
of history into “sacred” and “secular,” he 
identifies the physical and spiritual, economic 
and personal, political and religious forces 
which constitute historical processes and 
results. 

Conceding large influence both to the veo+ 
graphic and economic conditions which affec* 
human activity and destiny, he emphasizes 
their failure to interpret history without al- 
lowance for the still stronger influence of 
personality and spiritual forces, among which 
he rates the personality and spirit of Jesus 
as paramount. Frankly admitting the fre- 
quent failure of individual Christians and 
organized Christianity to interpret Jesus’ own 
gospel, he hopefully claims a growing recog- 
nition that essential Christianity is not only 
in accord with the historical, tendencies to- 
ward progress, but offers both its ideal and 
its dynamic 

Never leaving his discussion with a mere 
academic conclusion, he brings every argu- 
ment and suggestion to bear upon the obliga- 
tion and opportunity of the individual and 


the’ church to add their all to increase the 
momentum of the cosmic tendency. He does 
not believe that “the faith in the supreme 
worth of democracy and even of individuals 
in which we once gloried can ultimately sink 
into a worship of a state organized for eco- 
nomic and military efficiency.” He regards 
“the democracy of this newer age as well 
worth the struggle in which we are now in- 
volved, cooperating as it does with the pre- 
vailing tendency of social evolution.” There- 
fore “to beget in men the sacrificial social- 
mindedness which God displays in Jesus 
Christ,’ he concludes, “is the supreme social 
task of the church.” 
Gaal 


RECREATION AND THE CHURCH 
By Herbert Wright Gates. 
Chicago Press. 185 pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.08. 


In the background of this valuable com- 
pendium lies most that has been written and 
experienced of the principles and practice of 
play; in the foreground are the summaries 
of and conclusions upon results. But recre- 
ational surveys of localities are insisted upon 
as the main dependence in meeting local 
needs and in carrying on and out recreational 
programs. With regard to questionable 
amusements, strong insistence is placed upon 
the principle of “discrimination rather than 
universal prohibition.” 

Illuminating instances are cited to show 
what may be done by churches singly or in 
groups to adapt recreation to different ages, 
instincts and periods of development and how 
they may either preoccupy the field so as to 
give less advantage to commercialized amuse- 
ments. Cooperation of the churches with the 
public authorities is urged, especially in the 
form of a recreation board, such as in Win- 
netka, Ill., represents the village authorities, 
the school and park boards and the churches. 
The Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., with its Brick Church Institute, which 
is in Mr. Gates’s charge, is a most sugges- 
tive example of what a single church is do- 
ing in making recreational facilities and 
directorship tributary to the church’s charac- 
ter-building work and in making the church 
effective in its preoccupying, prepossessing 
work for the community. 

A bibliography of play and recreation en- 
hances the value of this very useful hand- 
beok, which cannot fail to increase the ef- 
ficiency of educational and_ recreational 
workers in the church and elsewhere. 


University of 
Price $1; by 


GT; 
THE GROWTH OF MEDICINE 
By Albert H. Buck, M.D. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 503 pp. Price $5; by mail 


of the Survey $5.35. 


It would really seem 
as though food in- 
spection and sanitary 
water-supplies were 
modern inventions and 
a public clinic nearly 
the dernier cri in 
health methods. Yet 
here are papyrus rec- 
ords showing that in 
Egypt priests were of- 
ficially responsible for 
the inspection of meats 
which were to be used 
for food, and for the public water supply; 
the Babylonians had theories as to what 
should be eaten at one season or at the other, 
and they laid their sick in a public place 
that all who passed might advise—a method 
perhaps cautionary for the onlooker rather 
than curative for the patient, but neverthe- 
less showing a community interest in the 
fact of sickness. And it was a student of 
many hundred years before Christ who was 
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Medicine 
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thus reproved: ‘Thou hast abandoned thy 
books and art devoting thyself to idle pleas- 
ures. Thou smellest so strongly of beer that 
all men avoid thee.” 

Because it is easy to claim the good of 
our day as the best and the bad as the worst, 
Dr. Buck reminds us of the word of the 
Vienna master who bade his students “light 
their torches at the fires of the ancients.” 
And it is to make possible this illumination 
that Dr. Buck has assembled from a wide 
range of sources material otherwise inacces- 
sible, showing how the science of medicine 
“has attained its present power for good,” 
and what chief parts have been played by 
many men in the attainment. For it must 
have taken a rare devotion to continue “prac- 
ticing’” when the reward for curing a slave 
was a few shekels, and the penalty for 
failure was the loss of a hand. 

Dr. Buck traces the story from days of 
astrology and superstition with their inter- 
mingled accounts of curiously successful sur- 
gery. and clever diagnosis to the real be- 
ginnings in free Greece; he follows the 
varying social status of the physician as 
slave, priest, barber, to at last a professional 
rank; explains the long separation of medi- 
cine and surgery; recounts the distinctive 
contributions of Arab, Greek, Roman and 
French races and the stimulus to research 
given by the Renaissance. 

An interesting and thought-provoking vol- 
ume is this, when the material might easily 
have been treated as technical and special- 
ized. The history has a social message and 
this not for the doctor only, but for every 
one who watches with interest all progress 
of matters medical, keeping one shelf of his 
library for books: of background and_per- 
spective in his particular subject and in all 
with which it has intérrelations. 


G. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Cross At tHE Front. By Thomas Tiplady. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 191 pp. Price, $1; by 


mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
Wisconsin. SONNETS. By Charles H. Winke. 
Badger Publishing Co. 50 pp. Price, $1 post- 
_ paid. As 
Tue THeory AND PRAcTICE OF ScIENTIFIC MANAGE- 


MENT. By C. Bertrand Thompson. Houghton 
Mifflin. Co. 319 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 
Survey $1.87. 

Tue Turee Men or Jupea. By Henry S. Stix. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 101 pp. Price $1; 


by mail of the Survey $1.06 

THe PERMANENT VALUES IN Epucation. By Ken- 
neth Richmond. E. P. Dutton & Co. 136 pp 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

PATRIOTISM AND RapicaLisM. By Mercer Green 
Johnston. Sherman, French & Co. 218 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Cooperative MarKketinc. By W. W. Cumberland. 
Princeton University Press. 226 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

A Manuat or Styte. Compiled and published by 


University of Chicago Press. 300 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Days or Discovery. By Bertram Smith. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 222 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 


the Survey $1.60. 

Patriotism. By Charles 
Green & Co. 155 pp. 
Survey $1.10. 

MapaMe Avam (JuLretTe LAMBERT). By 
Stephens. E. P. Dutton & Co. *255 pp. 
$4; by mail of the Survey $4.20. 

Tue Founpations or NATIONAL Prosperity. By 
Richard T. Ely and others. Macmillan Co. 378 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 

Lire IN THE Maxkinc. By Wade Crawford 
clay and others. Methodist Book Concern. 
pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey, $.68. 

ReLicious EpucaTIon AND Democracy. By Benja- 
min S. Winchester. Abingdon Press. 293 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

Principles oF Mentat Hycriene. By William A 

- White. Macmillan Co. 323 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.10. 

ForECASTING THE YIELD AND THE Price or Corton. 
By Henry Ludwell Moore. Macmillan Co. 173 


Waldstein. 
Price $1; by 


Longmans, 
mail of the 
Winfred 
Price 
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pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.60. 

THe Prison AND THE Prisoner. Edited by Julia 
K. Jaffray. Little, Brown & Co. 216 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

Towarps INpusTRIAL Freepom. By Edward Car- 
penter. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 224 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

Epucationat Socrococy. Part I. Introduction. 
Teachers’ College Syllabi. No. 7. By David 


Snedden. Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT — READY 


THE SURVEY 


TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other qualified students 


PLAYGROUND COURSE 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES, 
MARCH 4th TO JUNE 2ist 
SPECIAL COURSE IN CURATIVE OCCUPATIONS AND RECREATION 
(In co-operation with the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene) 
Dealing with the problem of re-education of the physically sick, the mentally 
disturbed, and the wounded and handicapped soldier, January 2d to June 7th 
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JANUARY 1. 


DISASTERS 


by J. Byron Deacon 
HE Russell Sage Foundation issues this first volume of a new Social 


Work Series, edited by Mary E. Richmond, on January Ist. 


This ini- 


tial volume contains in compact, readable form, the experience of the 


American Red Cross in Disaster Relief and Reconstruction after floods, 
fires, tornadoes, mine explosions and shipwrecks. 


Cloth, 200 pages; Price 75 cents net 
Address, Publication Department 


Russell Sage Foundation 


130 East 22nd Street 


Price $.55; by mail of the 


EpucationaL Socrotrocy. Part II. Applications 
to Curricula and Studies. Teachers’ College 
Syllabi, No. 8. By David Snedden. Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 69 pp. Price 
$.80; by mail of the Survey $.85. 

A Wortp 1n Ferment. By Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 254 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

FiGHTinG For Peace. By Henry Van Dyke. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 247 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.35. 

Tue CANTONMENT Manuat. By W. G. Kilner 
and A. J. MacElroy. D. Appleton & Co. 307 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

MILITANT AMERICA AND Jesus Curist. By Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
73 pp. Price $.65; by mail of the Survey, $.70. 

Cuina. Second edition. By E. H. Parker. E. P 


versity. 38 pp. 
Survey, $.58. 


Dutton & Co. 417 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.70. 
AMERICAN SoLprers’ anD Sartors’ Drary—1918. 


By Mary Parker Converse. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price $.60; by mail of the Survey, $.63. 

A Littte Boox ror Curistmas. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

Surcery in War. By Alfred J. Hull. & A. 
Churchill. 390 pp. Price $4; by mail of the 
Survey, $4.20. 

Re-EpucaTion. By Edward Barton. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey, 

A Dretrary ComPurer. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 170 
by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

Mericat Service 1n Campaicn. Second edition. 
By Paul Frederick Straub. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
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pp. Price $1.25; 


Tue Litrte GraNDMOTHER OF THE RussIAN REvo- 
LUTION. Reminiscences and letters of Catherine 
Breshkovsky. Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Little, Brown & Co. 348 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

Lrprary Worx. Cumulated 1905-1911. Edited by 
Anna Lorraine Guthrie. H. W. Wilson Co. 
409 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.75. 


New York City 


COMMUNICATIONS 


HOW TO FIND WORKERS 


To THE Eprror: We had in all fifteen ap- 
plications as a result of our advertisement 
in the Survey of October 20. Because we 
forgot to mention the sex of applicants de- 
sired, we had eleven applications from men, 
some of whom were very desirable, but as 
the work of the Consumers’ League is con- 
cerned chiefly with working conditions of 
women and children, we, of course, prefer a 
woman for the position. 

We had a special meeting of the board this 
morning in which it was decided to engage 
A. Estelle Lauder, a young women who ap- 
plied in auswer to our advertisement in the 
SURVEY. 

JENNIE M. FELs. 
[President, Consumers’ League of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. ] 
Philadelphia. 


DRINK IN FRANCE 


To THE Epiror: Your number of the 3rd 
November publishes, under the signature of 
Elizabeth Tilton, an article entitled The 
Drink Problem in France—Conditions Facing 
Our Soldiers, which, though undoubtedly in- 
spired by the best intentions towards our 
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country, appears neither fair nor to the point. 

It is quite natural that the opinion in 
America should be concerned for the health 
of the American soldiers; but your descrip- 
tion of alcoholism in France leads to the con- 
clusion that your soldiers must fatally be ex- 
posed to the plague. 

The problem presents itself quite differ- 
ently, and I beg to ask your permission to 
rectify on this point an opinion wholly un- 
founded. 

There is a question of alcoholism in 
France, as well as in other countries. The 
fact is unfortunately established. The news- 
paper articles which you quote prove at the 
very least that it engrosses the attention, that 
leagues have been constituted, that publicists 
make it the subject of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles and that public opinion is vig 
orously put on guard against the danger, at 
the same time as the legislature is asked 
to remedy the evil by the enactment of laws. 

But this problem of alcoholism is a prob- 
lem concerning the interior of the country 
and the civilians. The army, in virtue of 
the powers held by its chiefs not only over 
their troops but also over the whole zone of 
the front, has been secured against it by 
measures which, no doubt, are of great in- 
terest to you: 

1. In the first line, our soldiers receive a 
pint of wine per day and zow and then a 
thirty-second part of a “litre” of rum (and 
not a sixteenth). You must not lose sight of 
the fact that the soldiers in the trenches are 
often in the rain, sometimes in water and 
always in the open air. You must acknowl- 
edge also that they need to be warmed up 
and that they eliminate quickly. There is 
not, there cannot be, any case of drunken- 
ness in the first line; the trench protects 
against alcoholism even those who are in- 
clined to it. 

2. In the second line: a pint of wine; no 
alcohol. 

3. In the whole army zone alcohols are 
prohibited and, by reason of the difficulties 
of transport, the military administration and 
the military “cooperatives” alone can receive 
wine. The troops are therefore fully pre- 
vented from buying it immoderately. Fur- 
ther behind, some traffickers may sell wine 
to the soldiers cantoned in the inhabited vil- 
lages, but wine only and no alcohol. 

I believe that similar measures have been 
taken by the chiefs of the American army in 
the zone of the front it is called upon to 
defend. They will have in your army the 
same efficiency they had in ours. 

There remains for the soldier on furlough 
the danger of large cities, and this danger 
is a certainty; but is it not the same, whether 
the city is called Paris or New York? 

Privates on furlough who cannot establish 
that they have a family to receive them are 
refused admittance to Paris, and if, coming 
from the front, they wish to reach a town 
either in the Centre or in the South, they 
have not the right to cross Paris and they 
must go around the city by way of the belt 
line. 

Thus are removed the temptations which 
assail the soldier on furlough who has no 
home. Moreover, in all the towns of France, 
soldiers are forbidden to sit down at table 
in a café, outside of certain hours, and they 
cannot be served with any alcoholic drinks. 

Let the chiefs of your army still further 
reinforce these rules, if they please. It is 
easy. The French authorities, on their part, 
will surely take all necessary steps to sup- 
press all deeds which might impair the car- 
rying out of your interdictions. 

Here is the whole problem. It is precise, 
it is solvable. The American army in France, 
like the French army itself, shall, by a few 
simple measures, be safeguarded from the 
danger of alcoholism. 

I regret that your article did not treat the 
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problem as it presents itself. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the title put up the question 
very plainly, the author soon lost sight of it 
and indulged in drawing a picture of French 
alcoholism in general in a rather undefined 
design and under very dark colors. The con- 
clusions are hopeless: The plague is let 
loose in France; the American troops could 
escape only if the whole of France rid itself 
of it; but France not having done so, the 
American soldiers cannot therefore be pro- 
tected against the unavoidable vice. And, as 
the author does not take the trouble to sug- 
gest any remedy, -the sole result of this 
article is to add to the alarm of the Ameri- 
can families. 

Legitimate concern for the health of your 
boys and the laudable intention of provoking 
the adoption of measures for their protec- 
tion, do not justify such a description of the 
physical and moral health of my country. 
You invoke the respect of truth; but to accu- 
mulate all sorts of facts, undated and bor- 
rowed from all kinds of authors, is not a 
scientific method of describing the problem 
to this day. 

At least, if you take up the question of 
alcoholism in France as a whole, would it 
not be proper to state what has been done 
to fight it? And measures have been taken: 
absinthe, perhaps the most dangerous of al- 
cohols, has been suppressed. Some weeks 
ago, the French government promulgated the 
law of the 1st October, 1917, on the repres- 
sion of public drunkenness and police régu- 
lations concerning liquor selling establish- 
ments. Undoubtedly, there is yet much to be 
done; but France is a country of great com- 
monsense and “nearly one-half of the active 
adult male population of France” is not 
“vitally interested in the liquor business” in 
spite of your assertions. 

Since forty months, the “active adult male 
population of France” has proven, has it not, 
that it has other interests at heart than the 
“Jiquor business”? It is unquestionable, al- 
so, that the French soldier is not overcome 
by alcoholism. The truth is that never has 
he been so well protected against it, and it 
rests with the American authorities for your 
troops to be still better protected. There- 
fore, why this complacency to paint under 
such desperate colors the defects of “gallant 
France” and to exaggerate the risks which 
your boys will run by her side? 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
Pour Le Haut Commissaire de la Re- 
publique francaise aux Stats Unis, 
Le Délégué Général, 
EpouARD DE BILLY. 
Washington. 


To M. Epovarp bE Bitty: I feel greatly 
indebted to you for your letter. I hope from 
Now on you will allow us to come to you for 
advice and help and to clear up misunder- 
standings—such a misunderstanding as arose 
between us because we mean something quite 
different by the word alcohol. When we in 
America say alcohol we mean any beverage 
that contains alcohol—beer, wine or distilled 
liquor. When you say it, you mean distilled 
liquors only. To say that your troops have 
no alcoholic beverages means to you that 
they have no spirits; to us that they have no 
beer, wines, fermented ciders or spirits. 

Now will you please let me explain to you 
precisely why I wrote that particular article? 
You cannot conceive the ignorance here about 
France. There are people who, because 
France is so far away or because while they 
were there for a week or two they did not 
happen to see a man intoxicated, believe that 
France never drinks distilled liquors, only 
wines, and that no one gets drunk or even 
fuddled on wines. 

You and I know this is not true, but I 
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felt our people must learn first that France 
has a grave drink problem; second, that it 
comes, according to your own confession, 
both from distilled liquor and from wines, 
even light wine if one takes enough of it. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Azan, a French of- 
ficer, has told me how often his men were 
drunk on light wines alone because when 
they began they took so much of them. And 
again, you know, men do not have to be 
quite drunk to have their self-control loos- 
ened; small quantities of beer and wine do 
that, and the result is an unnecessary amount 
of that disease which is a greater foe than 
Germany. Of course, were there no water 
to be had, the troops might have to have 
wines doled out to them by the officers, but 
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that is different from giving our troops carte 
blanche to drink. 

Well, when the people here understood 
that France has a drink problem and that our 
men when not in the first or second-line 
trenches—where they would be carefully 
guarded, of course—would have to be with 
the civilian population, living in their houses, 
as there is no lumber to build separate -bar- 
racks—then I wanted them to consider what 
we could do. I wanted them to know that 
there was a real movement against alcohol 
in France and that we could turn to that. 
There was our hope. 

Since I wrote, the French government has 
offered to cooperate in any way that it can 
to help our troops, but you point out that 
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unless our government asks for protection 
for our troops the French government can do 
little. I was trying to say just what you say 
—that it is for us to act. But, you see, it is 
so new to us all. The War Department has 
had to grope its way along—up to now, at 
least up to the last reports that have reached 
me from the French press, our troops are 
forbidden to drink anything over 18 per cent 
alcohol. In short, if I am correctly informed, 
over here it is total abstinence, over there 
temperance. But, please understand, this is 
not the fault of the French; this has to do 
with our government, feeling its way along 
under new conditions. 

I believe that the President of the United 
States should explain about wines to our 
troops, and ask them to be what the big 
doctor’s unit from Boston decided to be while 
abroad—total abstainers. Once he did this, 
Colonel Azan tells me the French people 
would cease in a spirit of hospitality to urge 
drink on our soldiers, because of their love 
of military obedience, and the mayors of the 
towns would hasten to close the saloons which 
sold to our uniforms. I may be wrong—for 
the problem is new to me—but I believe it 
would be as easy to enforce total abstinence 
as to enforce a law that punished men that 
drank over 18 per cent alcohol only. 

I should like to know what you think. I 
understand that President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Baker are leaving the whole matter to 
the Committee on Training Camp Activities. 
These men do not pretend to be medical or 
alcohol experts. It seems to me the War 
Department should appoint an alcohol com- 
mission to frame a consistent alcohol policy. 
For medical knowledge they could turn to the 
general medical board of the medical section 
of the Council of National Defense. There 
we have twenty-five physicians, the cream of 
the profession. It seems to me if such a body 
could meet with you and Colonel Azan and 
other dignitaries from your country it would 
be of the greatest help. 

I hope from now on you will allow me to 
consult you, for I can see that we both want 
the same thing—the best possible protection 
for our troops. 


ELIZABETH TILTON. 


UPON reports received from Isidore Hersh- 
held, who for about a year represented the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety in Europe, Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing has instructed the American am- 
bassador to Japan and the American consul 
at Yokohama to report upon the number and 
condition of Jewish war refugees stranded 
in Japan on their way from Russia to Amer- 
ica. According to reports, hundreds of women 
and children, most of them from Russia, 
have been unable to proceed to our Pacific 
ports for lack of steamship facilities. 


UNIONIZATION is growing among public 
school teachers. There are now thirteen 
locals in the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, which is afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Recently charters have 
been issued to the Manual Training Teach- 
ers’ Association, of Washington, D. C. (the 
third union in the capital city); the Punx- 
sutawney Federation of Teachers, Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa.; the Hamilton County Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
the Bi-County Federation of Teachers, of 
Fayette and Westmoreland counties, Pa. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Real Estate, 


Advertising rates are: 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, 


twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ““Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED © 


WANTED—Superintendent and Matron 
for the Montefiore Home for Aged and 
Infirm Israelites, Cleveland, Ohio. Parties 
must be thoroughly capable of ministering 
to the needs of old people. Just completing — 
our new building affording all modern 
facilities. Address, giving full information, 
L. M. Wotres, President, care The Monte- 
fiore Home, Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


WEAVING teacher wanted. Woman for 
New York City position. Address 2671, 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED by trained and experienced 
social worker, now in responsible execu- 
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tive position, part time, secretarial work. — 


Excellent ref- +: 
Address © 


Organization or individual. 
erences and social connections. 
2670 SuRVEY. 


College School of Philanthropy gradu- 


ate, experience with civic organizations, ~ 
social settlement work and civic education © 
in public schools, desires position for or-— 
ganization, teaching in civic education with © 


immigrants, working groups and in com- 2 


munity civic work. Address 2669 Survey — 


ORGANIZER, public speaker, executive, 
for girls’ activities, women’s clubs. Four — 
years’ experience. Address. 2672, SuRVEY. | 


COUPLE, Jewish, University graduates, 


‘several years’ experience social service, de- ‘ 
sire position with progressive institution or ti 


settlement. Address 2673, Survey. 


WELFARE worker with experience as: , 
executive with two national organizations | 


seeks an opportunity in constructive work. - 
Moderate salary. Address 2666, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Engagement as secretary of 


welfare work in industrial plant or head 
worker in settlement or as superintendent 
of religious institution. Ten years experi- ; 
ence along lines indicated. 
tions where tact, judgment and initiative * 
were required. College graduate, two post 
graduate degrees. Excellent references... 
Well connected in social and church circles. 
Convincing proof of education, experience, § 
qualifications, and character given at inter- ) 
view. Address 2674 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEALTH EMPLOYMENT—Free lists 
of trained health officers, industrial hygien- 
ists, health laboratorians, sanitarians, etc.., 
furnished to prospective employers. Regis- 
tration in the Bureau free to members off 
the American Public Health Association 
Address HrattH EMPLOYMENT BurEAU! 
1039 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


=> 


Have held posi--» 
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IN the article Girls and Khaki in the Sur- 
vey for December 1, extracts were given from 
the reports of a woman protective officer in 
an eastern city. Fictitious names were given 
for the real names of the girls who had 
been investigated by this officer. This fact 
was not stated, however, and it has been 
called to our attention that some readers 
concluded that the identity of the girls was 
being revealed. This is not true, and the 
organization in question, as well as the 
SURVEY, makes it a policy not to reveal the 
identity of individuals under these circum- 
stances. 


HEREAFTER the Board of Public Chari- 
ties of North Carolina is to be styled the 
State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare. It has effected also an enlargement of 
powers to provide for the placing and super- 
vision of dependent, delinquent and defective 
children; to create a new officer, the county 
superintendent of public welfare; and “to 
study the subjects of non-employment, pov- 
erty, vagrancy, housing conditions, crime, 
public amusement, care and treatment of 
prisoners, divorce and wife desertion, the 
social evil and kindred subjects and their 
causes, treatment and prevention, and the 
prevention of any hurtful social condition.” 


AMBASSADOR SHARP recently cabled to 
the State Department on the sanitary con- 
dition of the camps of the American troops, 
situated in one of the most picturesque sec- 
tions of France, with natural drainage and 
good water. The new barracks are well 
ventilated, splendidly located and of good 
construction. This agreeable. picture is 
somewhat marred, however, by the forecast 
that in spite of good weather in the last few 
weeks, it will not be possible to complete 
the barracks and that “it will be necessary 
to house a considerable number of men in 
small towns and villages where the sleeping 
accommodations are not of the kind to which 
the men have been accustomed at home.” 


PLAYGROUND work in the Philippines is 
rapidly expanding under the leadership of 
Messrs. Elwood S. Brown and Fred England, 
of Manila. Although the system is less than 
a decade old, the current budget is more 
than 80,000 pesos. The Filipinos have few 
native games. Their play life is poor. They 
respond quickly, however, to American lead- 
ership. The municipal system of Manila has 
now a staff of twenty workers with an at- 
tendance last year of 433,576. The first 
playground, Tondo, has been expanded into 
an evening center. 
EDMOND BROWN, formerly instructor 
in government at the University of Missouri, 
has been made executive secretary of the 
newly-created Charities and Correction Com- 
mission in Arkansas. The commission is a 
permanent body instructed “to inspect and 
examine into the condition and management 
of state, county, municipal and private insti- 
tutions within the state for the care of de- 
pendents, defectives and delinquents.” Julia 
Houston, formerly secretary of the Associat- 
ed Charities of Pine Bluff, has been made 
field secretary. 


THE December number of the Birth Control 
Review heralds the revival of that magazine. 
A note by the editors explains that, al- 
though the forward march of the birth con- 
trol movement was halted by the entry of 
this country into the European war, those 
who “started this agitation believe as strong- 
ly as we did in the beginning that birth 
control is the most fundamental issue before 
the American people today.” Margaret 
Sanger, Walter Roberts and Cornelia Barns 
Ware the editors. Elizabeth Stuyvesant has 
resigned, to devote herself to woman suff- 


rage, and Frederick A. Blossom is now iden- 
tified with the Socialist Party and with the 
social work of the Rand School of Social 
Science, New York city. The office of the 
magazine is at 104 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 


“KEEP ON KNITTING” is the advice of 
the American Red Cross to the women of the 
nation. In a statement issued recently, Har- 
vey D. Gibson, general manager, says that 
many women are asking whether this is a 
serviceable occupation. The statement de- 
clares that “sweaters and other knitted arti- 
cles are designed primarily for warmth; they 
certainly are not ornamental.” Therefore, 
it must follow, it says, that when there is an 
almost universal demand from soldiers and 
sailors for such articles, the demand is a 
real one. In the last few months the Red 
Cross has had to buy 550,000 sweaters, in 
addition to those made by its chapters. It 
needs knitted articles for destitute civilian 
populations as well as for soldiers. There- 
fore, it urges all women who are knitting to 
continue. 


THE entire milk supply of Tacoma, Wash., 
will be pasteurized with the beginning of 
the new year. Of 3,800 gallons of milk com- 
ing into the city daily, 2,000 already are pas- 
teurized in the depots of three large milk 
distributing plants and one ice cream com- 
pany. Pasteyrization, according to Dr. R. A. 
Button, milk and meat inspector of the city 
Health Department, will give the city 
through its staff of inspectors a complete 
check on the milk brought into the city, not 
otherwise securable. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE has resigned as di- 
rector of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. His work as chief of the Red Cross 
Bureau of Refugees and Home Relief will 
keep him abroad indefinitely, probably for 
the duration of the war. He is succeeded by 
Porter R. Lee, who since 1912, has con- 
ducted the courses in family welfare at the 
school. Mr. Lee was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1903. He began social 
work under Frederic Almy as assistant sec- 
retary of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society, and later as associate secretary. In 
1909 he left Buffalo to become general secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, from which position he was 
called to the New York school. He is also 
national director of the Home Service Insti- 
tutes of the American Red Cross, twenty-five 
of which are being conducted in different 
parts of the country. The New York School 
of Philanthropy has this year the largest class 
of second-year students in its history. Thirty- 
one persons are now taking the full two 
years’ course. There are sixty first-year stu- 
dents, and the total number taking special 
courses is one hundred sixty-two. A new 
class will be started in February to help 
meet the demand for trained social workers 
in rehabilitation work abroad and in the 
increased social activities at home. The 
school is afhliated with Columbia Univer- 
sity, and is the department of philanthropic 
education of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York. It has an endowment 
of one million dollars. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly tnser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 

The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


TDs 


LONE) Soll 


The Co-operative Consumer ; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con 
cerned with facts, not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg.. 
Philadelphia. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southren Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad: 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey ; once a week, $3; once a month, $2, 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 
Order pamphlets from publishers, 
Buyinc Cxruss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America. 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
COOPERATION IN THE UnitEep States. C. W 


Perky, Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

Creative Psycuics. (Metapsychics). By Fred 
Henkel, 203 Tajo Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(82 pages) 25 cents, postpaid. 

FOOD PAMPHLETS. 

Doinc WitnHout. Ingenious Recipes. 

SAVE Our Sucar._ Delicious desserts without sugar 

CONSERVATION OF Fats. Butter Substitutes. Soap- 
making. 

CHILDREN’S Foop. Adopted N. Y. St. Dept. Health 

By Professors of Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Emergency Committee N. Y. City Section. 

Am. Home Economics Assn., 19 W. 44 st., N. Y. 


MakinG THE Boss ErricienT. - The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A.- Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Pin Mars anp Cuarts. (Notes on their use by 
health officers.) By Gardner T. Swarts, Jr., 25 
cents. Educational Exhibition Company, Provi 
dence, R. I 


THe Star-SPANGLED BANNER. By Francis Scott 
Key. Written and printed for the Free Publie 
Library, Newark, N. J. 15 eents by mail. 


Tue WarTIME Tasxs oF Every CHURCH AND Com 
MuNiTY. The Commission on _  Inter-Church 
Federations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1. 

“Tire WELFARE ORATOR,’ new magazine, edited by 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, published by International 
Reform Bureau. 206 Pa. Av., S.E., Washington 
D.C. Send 15 cents for sample copy contain 
ing addresses in state, war and national _pro- 
hibition by Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Senator Wes 
ely L. Jones, Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, Miss Cora 
F. Stoddard: also address by President. Henry 
Churchill King on “Why a_ Temperate Man 
Should Sign the Pledge.” Contains study of 
Wendell Phillips as an “orator of many re 
forms,” also notes on street speaking, etc 
Pocket size 7x4, 64 pp. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tons; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 

ConFERENCES of moral reform leaders in and out 
of Congress on “What Should Be Done in 1918 
to Win the War and Prepare for After the War 
Problems?” Under auspices of International 
Reform Bureau, open to all. . F. Crafts. 
Supt., 206 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washing 
tons De. 

SocrotoaicaL Society, American. Philadelphia. 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Scott E. W. Bed- 
ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


FOUR for FIFTY CENTS. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


sé OW the SurRvEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SuRVEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nir. 

sirth Registration, AasPrM. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Sxo. 

CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nspie, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, So. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
fof vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywcea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Efficiency Work. Bur. 
Electoral Reform, T1, APRL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, NcpB. 
Feeblemindedness, CprmM, Ncm#. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prevy’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Ncsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Nasrt. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea. 
Idiocy, CrrM. 
Imbecility, Cpr. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League; Nrs, Nras. 
Industrial Hygiene, ApHa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. - 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Nema. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nete. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn, 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nem. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 
National Service, Arss, 
Negro Training, H1, Tx. 
Neighborhood Work, NFs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, NoPHN. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, AIL. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 


Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 

Public Health, Apna, Nopun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hampton Institute. 
Nat]. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. __ 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Er, AIL. a 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. ‘ 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
NBywea. ; 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua. =” 
Sanatoria, Naspt. . a 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niww, Ar. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Angea, H1, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Szo. 4 
Social Hygiene, Asuna. | 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
SOCIAL WORK 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
’ Nem, Praa, Newa, NspIe. 
Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 


ite Travelers Aid Society. 
yw. 

Tuberculosis, Naspt. 

Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AaLL, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywcea.-: 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Ecohomics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Ntas, Niww. ., 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 7 : 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGI 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., >> 
New York. For national employment service fo: 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation;, . 
health insurance. 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND P 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrud 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti—- 


more. lterature on request. Traveling exhibit 
prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrica 


Urges __inst _ obste 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infan 
welfare consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION . 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized fom = 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu= 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place. 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters= 
of community organization and progress. Mem 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by’ 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual ne 
undertakings the combined results and lessons 0%! 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to brin 
about better cooperation among specialized nation: 
organizations, toward securing the more comprei< 
hensive local application of their types of service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George” 
B. apse exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi. 
cago. Furnishes information about organizinge 
libraries, planning library buildings, trainin 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi 
cations on request. ad 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENT. 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Frankl 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a ratio 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives, 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
A. W. Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Object: to promote public and personal health. 
Health Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 
fein Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. 
Bee mire William C. Braisted, Surgeon- Gen: 
éral, U. S. ; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War A appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major cor son M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 

Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 


W. Frank Per- 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


. C. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
lane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Sery- 
‘ce, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 


Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


rector. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St, Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


New York. 
o spread His aa Ae develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
cooperation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Cooperative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
-—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites membership. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, | special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission or Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec y 
ampton, Va. “Hampton isa war measure’ (H. B 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 

a State nor a Government school. Supported by 

voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 

adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
r. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 


Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, ete.; open 


air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social. 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest- rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
tials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re- -education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
- anization to discuss principles of humanitarian 

ort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
piieeedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 


Johnstone. 
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The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic 
Florence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 

Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 

Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


Problems, Mrs. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips’ Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
9F INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY, Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir, 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, Bites 3; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; ; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


SAVE THIS LIST FOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE By Eugenie M. Fryer. 


Net $2.50 


Many charming drawings by Roy L. Hilton as well as fine photoengravings. : ’ : 
The first complete account ever written of the hill towns of France. A series of word pictures cf some of the 
castles and other points of interest in French towns. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 3; 4. Byatt Verrit. 


Net $2.50 


The volume is profusely and beautifully illustrated and tells all manner of things about the islands, seas, people, 
history and present day life, resources, scenic beauties and interests. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA 


By Warburton Pike. Fully illustrated. Net $2.00 


The author was the first sportsman to penetrate the frozen wastes of subarctic northern Canada in search of 
the musk-ox. His description of his dangerous and exhausting travel is one of the most interesting and enter- 


taining books of travel extant. 


THE MORTE D’ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY 


AND ITS SOURCES 


An Introductory Study by Vida D. Scudder 


Net $3.50 


From Professor Scudder’s Preface: “Its fascination for all classes of readers has increased ever since the ro- 
mantic revival of the 19th Century. Poets and scholars have delighted in it no less than children.” 


TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE WILDS OF 
EASTERN KARAKORAM 


y Fannie Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman. Fully illustrated. 


Net $8.00 


Adventure of the most thrilling kind is found in the account by these two veteran and inveterate explorers. 


PAUL JONES: HIS EXPLOITS IN ENGLISH SEAS 


DU RING 1778-1780 With a Complete Bibliography By Don C. Seitz. 


Net $3.50 


Illustrated by colored photogravure of a unique wax medallion in the possession of the author. 


FURTHER MEMORIES By Lord Redesdale. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


Net $3.50 


Containing many graphic bits of personal recollection, with vivid glimpses of Lord Redesdale’s own personal- 
ity. It is written with that same grace. and genial charm which made his former volumes so interesting. Fully 


‘illustrated. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFF’S 


Fully illustrated. Net $5.00 


A popularly written and illuminating account of the recent revolution in Russia carried down to the present 


situation there, and giving interesting details about Rasputin’s influence over the Czarina, the attitude of the 


revolutionists, etc. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By Donald Hankey, 2 vols. Each $1.50 Net 
The best books for the mothers and 
wives of soldiers, and for their sisters, 
fathers and sweethearts. Particularly 
valuable for army and navy officers. No 
better gift for a man in the ranks for they 
set a high standard and give an inspiring 
example. P 


UNDER FIRE (Le Feu) 


By Henri Barbusse. Net $1.50 
Under Fire is not only the most merci- 
ly truthful and the most appalling book 

yet written about the war, it is also the 

most humorous and the most human.” 


SONGS OF A MOTHER 


By Marietta M. Andrews. Net $1 

A little book written by a mother in 
which the longings, the dreams and the 
remembrances sweet, sad or humorous are 
embodied in simple verse that goes home 
to the heart. Illustrations by the author. 


SOMEWHERE BEYOND 


A year book of Francis Thompson, compiled 


by Mary Carmel Halay. Net $1.25 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY 


By Bertram Smith. Net $1.50 

A remarkable picture of boy life full of 
literary charm and human nature, written 
by a man of feeling and understanding. 
More human if less deliberately literary, 
than ‘** The Golden Age.” 


THE BLESSED BIRTH- 
DAY3: AChristmas Miracle Play 


By Florence Converse. Net 75c 

A beautiful dramatic story of the child 
Jesus and his young companions, cast in 
the form of au old mystery play. 


(POSTAGE EXTRA) 


SEND FOR A HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


In press 


A SOLDIERS MEMORIES IN PEACE AND 
WAR By Sir George Younghusband. Net $5.00 

It is a volume that gives you in a few hour’s reading the high 
spots in the life of a man who has had great experiences, who has 


helped toSmake history, and who has been the contemporary of great 
men. 


THE DIARIES OF LEO TOLSTOY Youth 
Net $2.00 
This is the first of four volumes of the Only Complete Translation 
authorized by the Russian Editor, Vladimir Tchertkoff. 


MADAME ADAM By Winifred Stephens. Net $4.00 


The biography is a wonderful picture which a brilliant woman may 
exercise in her world. Madame Adam is the oldest literary light in 
France. In her long and eventful life she has passed through three 
revolutions. 


RUSSIAN COURT MEMOIRS 

Fully illustrated. Net $5.00 
Affording a curious glimpse into Russian life by a member of the 

Court Ciréie at Petrograd. His views of the former Royal Family 

and members of the court circle are different from those usually pre- 

sented by the Russian writers. 


THE BLUE CHINA BOuK 


By Ada Walker Camehl. Fully illustrated. Net $6.00 
A book devoted to early American scenes and history as pictured 
in the pottery of the time. 


CHINA, 


Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. 


By E. H. Parker. New and Revised Edition. Net $2.50 


(AT ALL BOOKSTORES) 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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